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The one great rule 
of composition is to 
speak the truth. 


—Thoreau 
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AUSTIN LOB 





They Inform, Squire, 
Cajole, and Bribe 


By RONNIE DUGGER 


Kditor, The 
The Austin lobbyists are a 


bribe, they even pimp. 


Some are highly honorable; some are forced into doing | 
things they don’t like by legislators who demand accomoda- | 


tion; some are dishonorable. 


Texas 


Observer 


AUSTIN 


sundry lot. They inform, they | 
squire, they entertain, they cajole, they threaten, they | 


They work to achieve two kinds of results among the 


men who vote on the laws: a 
receptive frame of mind. 
Most effective of all the single 
methods is money in the summer 
campaigns. Winning an office is ex- 


pensive, and candidates, especially | 


in the big cities, must take some- 
body’s money if they are not them- 
selves independently wealthy. 

When a man is elected, he at 
once becomes eligible for outright 
bribery, law retainers he would not 
get except for his legislative influ- 
ence, and special business tips and 
advantages 

When he comes to Austin, he is 
subjected to the harsh intimidation 
of lobby-inspired political pres- 
sure from home, personal economic 
pressure, and, if he is a senator, 
ostracism from the close-knit fra- 
ternity in the Senate and what one 
senator calls “the general unity of 
the lobby.” 

These factors—campaign money. 
bribes, retainers, and political, eco- 
nomic, and social pressure—tend to 
produce the coerced frame of mind 
among legislators 

There are those who are not 
easily bribed or intimidated. But 
“every man has his price—or his 
weakness.” The lobbyists 
think so carefully check the back- 
ground of each legislator. Some 
members are firmly convinced that 


investigators for the lobbyists go 
into their home towns, ask the 
shrewd questions, check financial 


status, family life, hobbies, drink- 
ing and personal habits—and then 
make up a card index file. 

With the crack of the 
opening, and often before, the lob- 
byists start the slow, casual pro- 
cess of developing the receptive 
frame of mind. 

They drop by members’ 
chat, associate. They compliment 
those of dignity and flatter those of 
vanity. How about lunch? And thus 
begins—for the freshman member— 
the gratuity cycle. 

Each member freeloads to his 
free beer, free whiskey, free junk- 
ets, free hotel rooms, and, for those 
who want them, free women. 

“I've never heard of a member 
whose vote changed because of two 
or three meals,” a legislator told 
me. But packed into the days and 
nights of some legislators’ lives are 
so many gifts, favors, and celebra- 
tions, their attention inevitably 
wavers from the work of making 
the laws. 

“They keep you full and sleepy,” 
said one representative. “A big 
lunch, every night a few drinks, a 
big meal, you come in late, don’t 
read the bill, take somebody’s word 
for it. So everybody’s cynical and 
everybody laughs.” 

“They do more lobbying by get- 
ting to know you and by getting in 
with you,” a senator said. “It’s aw- 
fully hard to vote against your 
friend. Probably more than we like 
to admit to ourselves, we're influ- 
enced by the personal touch.” 

“They may not get your vote but 
they certainly keep your wrath 
away,” said another House mem- 


who | 


session's | 


desks, | 


coerced frame of mind, and a 





| 


“You 


| ber. find yourself thinking 
|‘But damn! He’s been so nice to 
rr 
Cc ° 
‘Commitment 

A senator, leaning against a col- 
umn outside the Senate, gestured 
toward the debating chamber and 
said: 

“Most of this is decided in the 
summer. A lot of these boys don’t 


know they’re committed until they 
get down here—but they come 
around and say, ‘Now look, Joe, we 
helped you, you gotta help us’.” 

One representative told me 
heard a lobbyist say to 
member 

“Hell, we 
your friends — 
with your friends.” 

The existence of outright bribery 
is not at issue; what is in question 
is its extent. There is a report 
page three of what lobbyists and 
legislators say on this point as long 
as they know their names are not 
to be used. On the record, the 
story is somewhat different. The 
Texas Observer’s questionnaire to 
the legislators lobbying is re- 
ported on pages four and five. 

Specifically, one 
told me he thinks “maybe 10 or 12” 
members of the House will take 
bribes. Another member of the 


he 


another 


helped you out, we're 


you've gotta stay 


on 


on 


| House, who is profoundly pessimis- | 


tic about the state of affairs in the 
| Capitol, said one evening: 


“I expect a good fourth of the, 
|membership would take outright 
| bribes I’m talking about out- 


|right bribes. Now that’s a fair and 
conservative estimate.” 

Another said he thinks the ma- 
| jority in the House are “high cali- 
|ber” and “not over one-fifth” will 
| take bribes. 

Another representative said: 
| “It’s there but you have to ask 
|for it. Noone has offered money or 


lot of the membership gets things, 
but they ask for it ... Generally it’s 
those without too much influence. 

“People generally characterize 
the House from the few individuals 
who make asses of themselves,” he 


some repute—a large core here in 
the House of really fine, good- 
thinking people. But you always 
find the man who goes out to Hat- 
tie’s—and I imagine the lobby will 
keep him goofed up if they can.” 

Most House members defend the 
lower chamber as a more demo- 
cratic body than the Senate. One 
made the point that lobbyists don’t 
pressure House members as much 
as senators because “it only takes 
16 (votes) over there.” 

The retainer system among sena- 
tors has become a major link be- 
tween the industrial interests and 
the Legislature of Texas. 

Twenty-three, or 74 percent of 
the senators are lawyers. In the 
House, only 64 of the members, or 
42 percent, are lawyers. 

On the question of how many 





{ 
| 
| 
| 
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representative | 


went on, “but there are people of | 





Vines Around the Cag 





| legislators are on retainer fees, the 


Members 


help 


| average estimate of those venturing drink, and take 
la guess in the Observer’s question- | Everybody is offere 


| 


— was 11 percent of the House}as he leaves. Jin 
a {membership and 60 percent of the host. 
own limit—free food, free passes, | anything to me. I do know that 4| senate. 


| Comments on the retainer prac- 


| 
| 


| tice ranged from Rep. Tom Joseph’s | 


“the most disgusting thing 


could ever be done by a 





' 

| Smith, chairman of the House Ap- 
| propriations Committee, that while 
he was not on retainer, “this is a 
lawyer’s business and it seems to 
me he ought (to) have clients.” 


Many of the members complain 


ently some of them warn the un- 
cooperative members that they may 


or hurt the legislators’ business. 


A Meal Circuit 


On the convivial side of the bus- 
iness of influencing 
half a dozen permanent suites are 
maintained in Austin for hungry 
and thirsty- lawmakers. 

The Texas Medical Association 
has a daily buffet in the two-room 
Blackstone Suite on the twelfth 





floor of the Commodore Perry. 


that | 
legisla- | 
tor” to a statement by Rep. Max} 


of threats from lobbyists. Appar- | 


finance an opponent next election | 


legislation, | 


} 
| 
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We will serve no 
group or party but 
will hew hard to the 
truth as we find it 
and the right as we 
see it. 
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Anytime of the day or night, leg- 


slators can adjourn to the Poor 
Boys’ Austin Club for food, beer, 
liquor, cards, or conversation. Run 
by the Texas Brewers’ Institute, 
the three-room club is in Room 328 
f the Austin Hotel. I went up 
there one day and Burke Summers 


aded me down with catfish, string 
green beans, pickles, and 
irink. It’s good catfish 
The food is on a table in one 
om. Guests eat and play cards in 
and a third room over- 
Congress Avenue contains 
an ice box loaded with and 
oft drinks and assorted goodies 
Summers is right friendly. “Had 
enough?” he often asks. “Peach 
cobbler?” 


potatoes 


another, 
looking 
beer 


Homer Leonard, president of the 
Austin Club and chief beer lobby- 


ist, was playing gin rummy with 
some of the members. “Sometimes 
sO many members file through 


here they ain't no food left for the 
lobbyists,” he said 
For breakfast 
legislators may choose the Driskill 
Hotel dining room, where Nall San- 
dall of the railroad lobby holds 
forth: the Austin Hotel coffee shop, 
where Bailey Jones of Lone Star 


(Continued on next page) 


every morning, 








omer’s 
atfish 
aily... 


(Continued from Page 1) 


gas picks up tne iegisiators 
checks; or the East Room of 


Austin, where the Texas Inde 
ent Producers and Royalty Owners 


Association is the host 

The senators have tw egulat 
favorites catfish with Homer 
Leonard every Tuesday, and a 
sumptuous feed ith Tom Dye 
Phillips Oil Cvuimpan s 
Wednesdays in Dyer's sixte 
floor suite in the Com iors 
Perry 

A conservati\ senator says 
the weekly event 


“Tom Dyer's been here . 
All things equal, some members are 


more inciined to give Nhim a bDreak 
than. som¢ guy he doesn't know 
well 

’ . . . 

The Coca Cola Company 
banquet for the senators this ses- 
sion, and the Texas Ma s 
Assn. held forth one evening ! 


the members 
A banquet f s 


the main dining room of the Aus- 


tin Was also attended y t G - 
erno! Lieutenant G 

Attorney General. T.I.P.R.O 

tainea on th mezza 

Austin with a iffet ne lé it 
noon. The uckers give big 

cues at Zilke r Park ana 

the senators at the Palomi j 
The CIO had a picnic fo. sla 
tors and the press at Zilker Park 


this session 


Every day n adjournment at 





noon and in the late afterr the 
lobbyists p into the House and 
Senate chambers and besiege the 
members with luncheon invita- 
tions. Lobbyists caught eating with 
each othe: ften are in danger 
of becom g stocks 

Ve ry sts talk Ss 
while enter It's consid 
bad taste by some of the me ers 
When an issue gets hot, h« ver 
the groundwork is laid for ecep- 





tive hearing 


The beer lobby has thrown twi 
big parties for the members $ 
lake house at City Park. Lé« i 
denied a report we received 
some of the members that one of 
these affairs was closed people 
who voted for the beer tax. “We 
invited everybody,” Leonard said 


Smaller parties are held at the lake 
house each weekend for a dozen or 


so legislators 


There was a dance and floor 
show in the Austin Hotel’s Ball- 
room, Sunroom, and Mural Room 
for the members April 19. Rep. 
Will Smith was the formal host 
Optometrists assisted. it is under- 
stood. 

Favorite hangouts of the lobby- 
ists include the Austin Club 
members-only club on th Third 


Floor of the Commodore: the Cor 
tinental Club, modern 


what middle class compared 
Austin; the Austin County C 
and the Palomino Club and Liberty 
Belle. Only two lobbvists tertair 


regularly in eir n 
Holleman and John McC 
AFL. “It’s a ut thi t 
fective as getting invited t 
or a club,” member 


Gratuities 


Gratuities from the Ik s i 
clude a steady supply of whiskey 
from Emmett Morse of the liquor 
lobby; beer for personal consump- 
tion and for parties from Leonard 
domestic champagne from Mike 
Brennan of the wine interests: free 
passes to the Big State League and 
Texas League baseball games, Uni- 
versity of Texas and Texas A&M 
football games, all the amusement 
facilities of the City of Austin, and 
Interstate Theaters, as well as free 
passes on Continental Bus Lines 
and Continental Dixie Bus Lines 
anywhere anyday. 


one Sala 


Obies 1n- 


Members who want hard liquor | 


can call Morse and pick it up at 
Regal Liquor Store, 312 W. 6th St. 
Other lobbyists will provide such 
refreshments, too, including the la- 
bor spokesmen. 


Sometimes, a Hidden Prod 








(Mem- 
each of 


lead on an insurance policy 
cited instances of 
these types of favors.) 

Several members alluded to the 
practice in the Third House of 
picking up hotel bills. One repre- 
sentative said he overheard a sena- 
tor say: 

“Where’s a goddam lobbyist. I 
want somebody to pick up the 
check for my hotel bill. you can’t 
find one around here.” 

And then there are the little 
touches. Vernon Lemens, lobbyist 
for small loan companies, sent all 


bers 


| legislators a box of candy at Christ- 


mas. The beer lobby sent each rep- 
resentative a fly swatter, key chain 
and lead pencil late in the session. 


a 
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firm sent dehydrated lemon juice. 
And a member of the House told 
me that an insurance lobbyist he 
was opposing once suggested he 
take a walk during a committee 
hearing. No, he replied, I think not. 
“Listen,” said the lobbyist, “I got 


|}a* blonde down at my hotel room 


| who’s dyin’ to see you this after- 
noon.” The member resisted the 
| temptation, he said. 

One night last March, four mem- 
| bers of the House of Representa- 
tives were drinking and dining at a 
| private club in Austin. An insur- 
jance lobbyist joined them. When 
| the check came—it was about $20— 
the lobbyist grabbed it like it was 
gold. The representatives didn’t 


Friendly legislators get business Valley merchants sent concentrated | exactly maul him for it, as one re- 
tips, new clients, and perhaps a | lemon and lime juice; a Fort Worth ' counted. 


| Well, the lobbyist thought maybe 
|} they ought to go out the San An- 
| tonio highway for a fling. There 
|are three houses on the highway 
| where young ladies otherwise un- 
| attached will be nice to you for a 
fee. Not ones to miss a trick, the 
legislators accompanied the lobby- 
ist out to one of these establish- 
ments, known locally as “Hattie’s.” 
All four of them relaxed with la- 
dies of their choice, and just to 
prove he wasn’t in it for the influ- 
ence, the lobbyist did too. He paid 
the bill, of course. 


The Junkets 





expensive kinds of influence-ped- 
dling 

Perhaps the most celebrated such 
event is the Governor’s annual 
duck hunt in the _intracoastal 
}marshes near Port Arthur. But 


there are scores of trips, some for 
all the members of one or both 
houses, some for representatives 


from a given area. 

The duck hunt, paid for by busi- 
nesses and industries with plants 
in the Port Arthur-Beaumont area. 
is for the Senate only. It starts with 


a party in Beaumont on a Satur- 
day. Sunday afternoon the guests 
proceed down the Neches on the 
Texas Company yacht, “Ava,” 

hich originally belonged to the 
Vanderbilts. It is a magnificent 
thing. with a beautiful dining room 


and parlor topside and staterooms 


After supper Sunday evening, the 
sen leave the yacht and pro- 
ceed in motor launches into the 
narshes of the Port Arthur Hunt- 

g Clu (The club has_ 55,000 

s of salt marsh.) They go miles 

to the marshes, part of the way 

ne boats (flatbottom boats 

by airplane motors) and 

the last miles in marsh buggies 

ide of two very large wheels, six 

or eight feet high, turned by a ma- 

tor. with a box-like sled 

illed along behind. Once _ they 

reach the primeval, eerie ponds 

they set out for, they transfer into 

another boat and start firing away 
it the ducks 

Legislation is never discussed. 
But you make friends. 

There was a memorable party for 
the Senate in Galveston in 1951. 
The objective for the trip was good 


public for the Galveston 
Medical School said the sponsoring 
Chamber of Commerce; but the Ma- 
ceo Syndicate didn’t suffer, either. 
The party wound up at the Balinese 
Room, the famed Galveston gam- 
bling place that was built on a pier 
in the Gulf. 

In 1949, too, the senators made a 
trip to Galveston. One declares that 


reiations 


the dinner they had that time at 
the Turf Club, before they ad- 
journed to the Balinese, was the 
most sumptuous in recent Senate 
history. After some of them had 
feasted on shrimp, rarebits of all 
sorts, dips, meats, and rolled oys- 


ters and bacon, they were told this 
the appetizer. 


Was 


only 

Herman Brown entertained some 
of the senators in 1949 and again in 
the spring of 1951, the year he was 


fighting the gas gathering tax. 
When the senators disembarked 
from a D.C. 6 at Brown’s dude 
ranch near Brackettville in 1951, 


each was given what was called a 
“Sewell stick,” a walking cane. 
This was supposed to make fun of 
blind Rep. Jim Sewell, who was 
leading the fight for the gas tax. 
Brown has not had the Senate to 
his converted army fort since then. 

This session, supporters of the 
Trinity River Authority bill char- 
tered a 44-passenger Braniff plane 
40 legislators and 
newspapermen along the in- 
tracoastal canal and up the Trinity 
River. 

Lobbyists chipped in to pay for 
the travel costs of the legislators 
who went to Washington for the 
$100-a-plate dinner honoring Sam 
Rayburn. A_ Braniff plane was 
chartered for 24 legislators in the 
iname of the State Democratic 
|Executive Committee, but many 
members said the tab was picked 
|up by lobbyists. Some members 
|were “sponsored” by individual 
| lobbyists on the trip. Four flew up 
|}on Eastern Airlines from San An- 
| tonio, and eight others were guests 
ion the private plane of Transcon- 
tinental Gas Pipeline Company, 
| which also carried twelve members 
on the celebrated trip to the horse 
| races. 

A lot of legislators went to the 
| Houston Fat Stock Show as guests 
|of the Houston Chamber of Com- 
| merce this session. 
| The Corpus Christi Chamber of 


7 7 Ts 5 ~ 
and flew 35 or 


some 





The all-expense-paid junket for | Commerce invited the entire Legis- 
the legislators is one of the more | 


(Continued on Page 5) 
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They Talk... 





There are two kinds of Austin lobbyists 


AUSTIN 





manently domiciled here to protect the major industrial in- 
terests, and the “fly-by-nights” who slip into town to fight 
this or that threat to the interests that temporarily hire 


them. The major lobbyists disparage this latter group and} 


blame the bad reputation of “the profession”’ on them. 


One such _ industrial 
who chose not to be quoted directly 
said of the “second kjnd”: 


“They come in here excited, they | 


are not concerned with methods or 
how long they represent their cli- 
These the kinds of guys 


lobbying a 


nts. are 
being a smoke-filled 
A lot of intelligent, 
businessmen think 
legislation.” 


operation 
responsible 
you must buy 
Another industrial lobbyist made 
these startling statements: 
“Well, let’s put it 
guage; talking 


in plain lan- 
about mem- 


you're 








bers taking bribes? Well, I'll 
you, it’s a damn scandal ... 
some going on right now and it’s 
the damndest thing I ever 
(He mentioned a controversy which 
cannot be _ specified.) “They’re 
within one vote now .... 

“I know who will and who won't 
—and some of those who will 
would astound you,” he said. 

Taking money to handlle a bill is 
one practice in currency, he said. 

“And let me tell you an old fav- 


there's 


orite trick when you’re gonna buy | 
some votes,” he said. “That's to get | 
| candidate for Speaker.” 
porters run with a test vote. This | 


you a test vote. You have your sup- 


is a guide to who you've got to 
have and how you've got to get ’em. 
Some of ’em you get with a phone 
call from the home district. Then 
you’ve got a hard core you have to 
get.” 


lobbyist— | 


reputation of | 


tell | 


saw.” | 





|offered me a remuneration for my 


vote to support it,” the representa- 
tive told me. 

“That’s the only time sucn a 
thing has happened,” he said. “It 
was prior to the meeting of the 
committee.’ 

Pressed on the sum _ involved, 


which he first refused to mention, 
he finally said it was $5,000. He 
told them what they could do with 
the money, he said. 

“Most of 


‘em ethical,” he 


are 


said, “They go about their business 


|in an above-the-board manner. I 
guess they know who they can talk 
; to and who they can’t.” 

A lawmaker in the house 
told me over coffee that a lobbyist 
called night this 
and asked him if he could 
out with material on a piece 
of pending legislation. The repre- 
sentative leaving for a while 
and told the lobbyist just to send it 
out in an envelope. 

“When I got back,” he recalled, 
“there was an envelope there, with 
my name on it. The material was in 
it, all right, and so was $150 cash.” 

He sent it back in a plain envel- 
ope the next day, he said. 

Another representative 
at dinner one evening: 

“I was offered rnoney in my race 


lowe! 


session 


come 


him one 


some 


Was 


told me 


to support a candidate for speaker 
(of the House). It was called ‘cam- 
paign support’ from a friend of a 


This was not prior to the current 
session. 
“All during the campaign, too, 


the lobby offers you money if you 
are with them. He gets it by cash, 
never by check,” he said. 

This member also alluded to “one 


This test vote isn’t necessary in| Of the nicest crooks in the State 


the Senate, he said. “There are only 
31 and you can find out quick.” 
This lobbyist thinks legislators 


should have to file their sources of | 


income on public record. 

“I'd get along a lot better with 
181 members who would listen to 
reason and nothing else,” he said 
fervently. “I'd love it!” 

Many representatives say *off the 
record as well as on they know of 
no instances of bribery. Nearly all 
agree it is the exception in the 
House. 

The pay raise to $25 a day was 
supposed to reduce the incidence of 
legislators’ dependence on _ lobby- 
ists’ gratuities, but there has been 
little slack-off in the gratuity sys- 
tem. Legislators are not paid any- 
thing after the first 120 days 
(which came to an end May 10 this 
session), and one lobbyist who nat- 
urally can’t be named told me that 
since then, “several of ’em have hit 
me up.” 

A representative said to me about 
lobbyists: 

“Some of ’em pay to get ’em in- 
troduced and pay to get ’em passed. 
I was offered money to push my 
bill after I’d already got it out of 
committee. ‘In case you incur any 
expenses’ was the words he used— 
I asked him what expenses I might 
incur and he said, ‘Well, I don’t 
know, I’m just telling you what's 
available’.” 

Choosing his words carefully, he 
told of another incident: 

“In a discussion about a bill, sev- 
eral members who had been asked 
to introduce it said it was under- 
stood that it came with a check of 
$500 annexed to it. In other words, 
you get an original, two copies, and 
a check for $500. That bill has been 
introduced, it has received normal 
legislative treatment, and it has 
passed the House.” 


One hard-working member of the 
House said at first that lobbyists 
never conducted themselves un- 
ethically that he knew of, but then 
he added that there was one thing. 
On one of the controversial bills 
this session, there was a hard com- 
mittee fight and it appeared that it 
might not reach the floor if a vote 
could be changed. 


“One of the lobbyists for the bill 





| Legislature,” as did a number of 


other sources. 

“He admits being what he is, 
said. “He told me himself on 
(a certain bill), ‘“ ‘Look, they've 
been paying my office expenses for 
years. Don’t tell me how to vote’.” 

This legislator recalled, too, an 
incident involving a former mem- 
ber of the House a few years ago. 
The member came storming in on 
my informant and another legisla- 
tor one night and said: 

“They’re buying votes down at 
the Austin Hotel! Let’s get down 
there quick!” 

“IT thought he was joking at first 
but he serious,” the legislator 
said. 

One of the most revered conserv- 
ative members of the House sat at 
his desk one evening when the 
chamber was practically empty and 
shook his head at what goes on. 

“A member came to me and told 
me he was handling a controversial 
bill, and that eighteen members of 
the House had come up to him and 
propositioned him that they’d sup- 
port it for anything from $50 to 
$2,500,” he told me. 

I asked if all of them were cash 
propositions 

“No,” he said, “some of them 
were between those figures when 
you put a value on them. One of 
’em wanted a boat, for instance ...” 

This same leg- 
islator said that 
two solons tald 
him they had 
been told by 
a subcommittee 
chairman that he, 
the subcommittee 
chairman, had 
told the sponsor 
of a bill it would 
get out of the 
subcommittee for 
$250, and not in 
any other way. 

“Those (the two legislators) were 
people that I know I can trust 
what they say,” the representative 
said. 

A wealthy representative told me 
on the House floor: 

“They’ve tried to entice me with 
tips on the oil business.” 

Asked if the tips were any good, 
he replied: 


he 


Was 








the ones per- 
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“Oh, yeah, they'll give you good 
ones.” 

Asked while 
on the House 
improper 


sitting at his desk 
floor to comment on 
influence, 


legislative an- 


other representative 
“There’s probably a little bit « 
it. I have heard of it indirectly. At 
one time I had a man tell me that 
he had sold a vote That's the 
only time I ever heard of it di- 
rectly. He’d been voting my way 
and he was telling me 
changed .... Actually, you can well 
understand the members don’t talk 
about it.” 
He continued: 


responded 


f 
I 


stickin’ his neck out.” 
There are certain special inter- 


dustry or 
ple it serves), which attract 
legislator who has his palm turned 


any 


the floor, ‘This is a money bill’,” 


one representative said. 


on the floor: 

“I’ve seen money 
can’t say who they 
tell you this, one member fif- 
teen of us went out and he 
signs this man’s name to the ticket: 
I asked him, and he said, ‘I can 
buy you anything you want—I’ve 
got the right to sign this man’s 
name.’ Now, I tell you,” the legisla- 
tor said, “he can’t vote to save his 
neck like he wants to. He has for- 
gotten his people.” 

Another representative said the 
main way lobbyists influence mem- 
bers is “entertainment—food, liq- 
uor, beer.” Then he added: 

“Of course, there are key House 
members that get more than the 
entertainment.” 

What’s the “more,” I asked him 

“That’s money,” he said. 

He has been around a long time. 

A representative said that the 
lobbies “don’t waste time feeding 
me.” 

“I sat there all last year and 
looked for it and waited for it,” he 
said. “I don’t know Oh, one 
time, on a bill, a fella asked me, 
‘Is there anything I can do for you?’ 
I said I wasn’t interested. He said 
he didn’t mean to offend me.” 

One representative, refusing to 
comment and then changing his 
mind, observed: 

“IT wouldn’t say money hasn't 
been passed around on_ bills—I 
wouldn’t say that at all. It wouldn't 
be the case. But I'd say it’s the ex- 


around but I 
give it to. I 


members have a personal interest. 
Generally speaking, you will vote 
for the benefit of your clients. 
That’s just natural.” 

One evening during the current 


fice talking to two men who had 
very recently been in the Legisla- 
ture. One of them, an ex-represen- 
tative, said that when he first ar- 
rived in Austin, young and hopeful, 
he was accosted behind the brass 
rail at the back of the House by a 
man who is now a member of the 
House. This fellow gave him a 
piece of advice: 

“If you ever sell a vote, vote that 
way. If anything will ruin you up 
here, it’s in not keeping your 
word.” 

The ex-member related how lob- 
byists sometimes get to employees 
of the Legislature. In 1951, an em- 
ployee of the House stopped him 
about a house bill to legalize a cer- 
tain evasion of the usury laws and 
told him: 

“T’ve got some banker friends 





vote for ’em.” 


why he 


“Some of the operators in the 
House will probably get something 
for their trouble. We all have our 
suspicions. Now the big com- 
panies in here, we figger some- 
body’s gettin’ compensated for 


est bills, affecting only a given in- | 
profession (and the peo- | 


heavenward. “You hear 'em say on} 


A well-to-do member of the low- | 
er chamber said to me at his desk | 


|ya 
| off for a while, he 


| question 


ception, not the rule. There’s not 
very much skullduggery in the 
Thir@ House. Of course, a lot of | 








... OF 


Bribery 





The 
his recital of I ne 
recalled wher 


proached anot! 


former leg plete 


bill and 
already bought 
The direct 


this discussior 


reconstruc 
informant 
Another 
quiet and c 
had been 
lobby 
his support 
proposition. Tt 


legislator 


“If you'll g 
have a littl 
you—not mucl 


A senator 
Senate chamber 
that he had beer 
| thought of as 
occasions. In 
ondary lobbyist 
jor interests cams 
and offered hin 
cover his “filir 
$50). In the 
perienced a_ heai 
| back, he came 
morning and—to 
/on the matter 
| 


| “There were 


other. 


byists) lined 
jand every one of 
with tears 


wanted to help 1 
j all eleven of 
money, except ons 
of mine and I 
he could. I tell 
was fantastic.” 
On a certair 


years back, a 
|}a colleague of h 


chamber kept comir f- 


fice asking hin 


get?” The ser 
day, he said, wher 
few people in the 
senator came 

ing the story tol 
ceived $1,500 or $ 


remember’ which 
used. 
“What!” the 


“Why they only g 
dred!” It was out 
catch himself 

The next mornin 
raised 
prankster for tellir 
such a thing. 

From another spe 
informant told me, 
in-mouth senator got § 
ing kill a bill hostil 
and $200 for 
to them. 

Money is tak- 
en, the senator 
said, “when they 
agree with the 
bill anyway 
That’s the way 
most of them 
rationalize it.” 


niuchit 
pushi 








On another bill 
one of the most « 
lative subjects in 
said, the foot-in-mout 
him he $2,500 
members of that 
$2,500—and I believ« 

A troubled _ senat 


“got 





session, I was sitting in a law of-| 
| bad job,” he said 





and they need five or six votes, | 
and they told me they’d pay $100} ence of one company in th: 
a vote for it, and they’d like you to|comes from two senators in 


press table on the S 
day a month or so 


| about the lobbies. 


“The reputable ons 


perform a certain an t of ; 
vice. But we do need j I 
here for the people—we t have 
anybody up here for tl l 

“It all needs regulat 
“Some of it gets pre ady 
There’s probably beer shady 
work on this natural g fix- 
ing bill. They 
stuff out in front of 

He stopped at that ar ed 
his attention absently t i tl 
laconic debate that was 
After a while he bent 
down and said 

“They put up lots 
the races for office 
and Lieutenant Goverr 
get to help name the c ee 

That was all he would y about 
it. 

An incredible story of the influ- 


sort of d e this 


ate interviews. 


|ship and 


| deal 


As the first senator I talked t 
described his part in the story, 
fellow senator approached him be- 
last Christmas and asked hi 
could use some Christm 

that if he did, he could gs 
him $1,000, “$500 now and _ $50 

senator said no 


for 
fore 
li ne 


oney 


ater.” The 
When the 


enator 


session started, a fe! 


came to him a 
about thi compan 


sentative hi 


repre 





peen 1n trying to get nim to at 
$3,000 retainer fee He, too 
ed it. He told his colle 
ited to me): 
He (the company man) id 
e it didn’t really make any dif- 
ference, they had enough votes 


VOD 





nyway, they just thought I might 
go along. Then he named” 
“who he said he had on 
and” (another senator), 


senator) 


$5.000 fee “ 


$3,000, and on through some 
At this point, the senator telling 


me this story had begun to wonder 
his colleague had a purpose in 
lling him all this, and he volun- 


teered the information about the 
Christmas offer. 

“Well, I'm glad you mentioned 
that,” he was told. “I just wanted 


to warn you about him. He’s a bad 
‘customer.” 

Further conversation developed 
that the sum intended for the sena- 
tor telling me the story had been 
$2,000, but somehow it had dwin- 
dled to $1,000 by the time the offer 
reached him. 

A few days after I was told this 
story, another senator told what he 
knew about the same situation. The 


| fragments he related were different 


but the company and the situation 


~| were the same. 


He said that when he was of- 
fered the company’s retainer, he 
asked what work he would have to 
do for it. The company man replied 
there would not be anything par- 
ticular except to represent the com- 
pany’s interests in Austin. The sen- 


lator said no thanks. 


Another senator mulled the matter 


| thoughtfully in his office one after- 
|noon. He does not believe lobbying 


is bad in itself, and yet he is sensi- 
tive to the subtle effects of friend- 
gratuities. On the ques- 
tion of bribery, he said: 

“There may even be some-—there 
probably are some lobbyists that 
with certain members in an 


unethical or even an illegal man- 


| ner.” he said. “I haven’t any way of 


knowing how prevalent that sort of 
thing is or how much influence it 
has in the long run. I am inclined 
to think not as much as some might 
fear. Most members of the Senate 
and House are basically honest.” 

Still, he said, “there are a few 
shysters to the embarrassment of 
the rest of us.” 

I mentioned my opinion that all 
legislators should be concerned 
with these shysters because of the 
general reaction of public opinion 
against everybody in public life in 
Austin on their account. I told him 
of a meeting in Sinton at which I 
understood a man had taken a 
straw poll on the question, “Can 
the Senate be bought?” and got a 
95 percent affirmative response 

“Well,” the senator replied, “I 
don’t know if it can be bought. I 
have a high regard for some of the 
members—others are independent 
most of the time, and then not so 
independent the rest of the time.” 

After reviewing some of the 
methods used by lobbyists to influ- 
a senator already 
» were driving to 


ence legislation. 
quoted said as w 
the Capitol: 

“Of course there are a lot of ‘em 
just sell their votes.” 

I expressed the opinion that they 
who do should go to jail. 

“Well, you’d have a lot of ’em go 
to jail I tell you for sure,” the 
senator said. “A whole lot of ’em.” 

















The Questionnaire 





One-third of the memb 


‘TS 


AUSTIN 


the Texas House and about 


‘ 
Vi 


one-fourth of the senators replied to a questionnaire from 
The Texas Observer on lobbyists and influence in Austin. 

If their answers are representative, four out of five legis- 
lators think they and their colleagues should be required to 


enter into a public register 
accept retainer fees. 


Five of the seven senat s wi 
responded said they are on retain- 
ers, and each of them said these 
fees do not influence their conduct 
on legislative matters. They were 
Senators Bracewell. McDonald 
Moore, Strauss, Willis 

McDonald said his firm was re- 


tained by two local establishments | 


only, and Willis his 
only one $40 retainer monthly 
Only of the 


said receives 


two 52 state 


were on retainer——Reps. Hunt and | 


Spilman. Both said not in- 


fluence their vote 

Of those replying. 
think retainers should not be ac- 
cepted by legislators and another 
45 percent think it is allright only 
if the are connected with 
legislation. In addition, 31 percent 
think practice before state agencies 
by legislators is wrong. 26 percent 
say it is allright under 
cumstances, and 17 percent believe 
it is proper. 

On the question of improper in- 
fluence, which members variously 
defined ranging from 
to bribery, 49 percent of the 59 leg- 
islators responding said they knew 


it does 
45 


percent 


not 


fees 


some cir- 


as pressure 


of none, 17 percent indicated they 
had knowledge of some instances, 


and another 10 percent answered in 
such a way as to indicate that they 
might have information short of 
proof 

Two legislators—a senator and a 
representative — specified the loan 
shark activity as one instance 
such improper conduct. Two men- 
tioned retainers. House Bills 4. the 
workmen's compensation bill: 7, the 
minimum price natural gas bill: 
and 20, the Trinity River Authority 
bill, were mentioned by other 
members. Also specifically 
tioned was “protection of U.S. Trust 
and Guaranty Co. in the 


H.B. 240—a measure which would 
have regulated that company—died 
in the upper chamber 

While four out of five members 
thought legislators should enter re- 


tainer fees in a public record. only 
three out of five approved of re- 
quiring lobbyists to enter into a 
public register the money they 
spend, and for what 

The results of the questionnaire 
along with some of the comments 
of the legislators 


What is your opinion about the 
acceptance of retainer fees by legis- 
lators? 


Wrong. 45 percent: allright un- 
less connected with legislation, 45 
percet; right. 5 percent: depends on 
circumstances. 5 percent 

“Accepted practice Roberts 
“How can a representative truly 
represent the people when he is 
taking a retainer fee?”’—Armor 
Should not be accepted “if there is 
any connection between fees and 
office’—Berlin; “I am opposed 
Chapman; “a bad practice, becauss 


it undoubtedly colors a man's opin- 
ion on issues’—Clements; 

“I don't think it is a good policy 
—Fenoglio; “a disgrace” if it 
cerns legislation “in any manner’’— 
Garrett: “downright unethical and 
crooked”—Hazlett: 
sarily wrong as long as the retainer 
does not influence a vote’—Hunt 
“definitely against it’—Jones: “I 
just wouldn't do it—under any cir- 
cumstances”—Kelly: 

“A matter of relative impropri- 
ety,” depending on relationship to 
legislation—Kennedy; ‘It is toc 
much to ask a man to serve in the 
Legislature and insist on him deny- 
ing himself legitimate fees or prac- 
tice”’—Kirkham; “just another way 
in which a legislator ties himself 
down improperly’—F. McGregor: 
“against it’—Mullen; “absolutely 


con- 


no”—Patten; “okay if not for per- 
sonal gain”—Talasek: 

“Should not accept, but are en- 
titled to reasonable fee for carry- 
ing a bill"—W. C. Schwartz; “If a 
retainer fee wolud influence a leg- 
islator in his voting ... I believe 


repre- | 
sentatives who responded said they | 


of | 


men.- | 


Senate.” 
One representative wondered why | 


“nothing neces- | 


the sources from which they 





Poo] 
Do you think legislators should 
be required to enter into a public 
|register the sources from which 
| they accept such (fees)? 
> 
81 per cent; 
;no opinion, 2. percent; 
would not object, 3 percent 


Yes 


No, 14 per cent 


member 


Do you believe the acceptance of 
retainer fees by legislators’ in 
|Texas is commonplace or not? 
| What fraction of each house would 
| you estimate to be on retainer fees 
from a party interested in legisla- 


tion? 

On the first question): Yes, 12 
percent; no, 31 percent: don't know, 
36 percent; no answer, 21 percent 
Comments indicating belief at least 






some members do 


48 percent 


accept retainers, 
comment indicating be- 
lief no members accept then 2 


member) 


(one 


n the second question): 29 per- 


rea fractional or 


nt off percent- 


et} 
©sti- 


60 


average 


recent: Senate 


& ma- 


Ferrell 


I don’t know but think t 
jority of Ho 
It is commonplace’—Hunt: “I 
want to that in the House 
are not too many. My guess 
be a much higher per- 
in the Senate’’—Joseph: 
that members 
on retainers’—Gill- 


use honest” 
DeLlIEVE 
tnere 
would 
| centage 
‘I feel some 


sure 


(lawyers) are 


|ham; “It definitely is not common- 
|place—small percentage’—Hazlett 
“most are honest’—Patten 


Specific estimates: 

Legislature, 10 percent — Brace- 
Legislature, perhaps 10 or 15 
percent—McDonald; Legislature, 20 


well, 





to 25 percent of attorneys—Armor:; 
‘I know of none” ‘(computed at 
zero)—Baker: Senate 100 percent 
House 5-10 percent—Berlin: Legis- 
ature, not over 10-15 percent—Car- 
pente House 10 percent, Senate 80 

man; House less thar 








10 perce Senate no comment— 
Dewe Legislature 30 percent 
Fenoglic Both houses, 10-20 per- 
cent—Garrett House 10 percent 
Senaté 80 perce nt—Hogue House 
15-20 percent—Lane; House 10 per- 

nt. Senate 35 percent—F. Mc- 
Greg House 10 percent. Senate 
75 percent—McNeil: House 1-15th, 
Senate 1-8th—Mullen House 20 
percent, Senate 75 percent—Pipkin 
House 10 percent. Senate 50 percent 
—Ross; Legislature 10 percent- 
W. Schwartz; ise 25 percent 
Senate 90 percent—Spring 


Are you on retainer? Do you feel 
it influences your vote, or might? 


On the first questior Yes, 12 
percent: no, 88 percent 

On the second question Yes 
14 percent ‘from members who did 
not have retainers); no, 79 percent 
no answer, 7 percent 


No—If I was I feel that it would 
influence my vote” — Carpenter: 
|“No—when I came to session I 


asked my firm not to pay me, and 
only receive the $25 a day salary of 
the Legislature’—Ferrell; “No! It 
|would inevitably influence any- 
one!""—Kelly; “I am not It 
hard to serve conflicting interests” 
—R. Jackson; “No, but if I were of- 
| fered a legitimate retainer I would 
jaccept it’—Maverick. 


is 


What is your opinion about the 
| representation of clients by legisla- 
| tors before state boards and agen- 
cies on matters affecting a state 


program? Have you done such 
work? 
| 

(On the first question): Wrong, | 


31 percent; allright under some cir- 
cumstances, 26 percent: right. 17 | 
percent; no answer, 26 percent. 

(On the second question): Yes. 14 
percent; no, 74 percent; no answer, | 
12 percent. 


“Do not believe it should be done 
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REP. L. L. ARMOR REP. COTTON KIRKLIN SEN. GUS STRAUSS 
firm has represented clients before counties improper"—Kennedy: “I Trust & Guaranty Co. in the Sen- 


Railroad Commission”’—Bracewell: 
“believe members’ should have 
same rights as non-members. I have 
done such work”—Strauss (who re- 
ceived $11,500 legal fees from 
group land deal promoters): “I see 
no (not’’—Burkett: 
“No—influence should not be sold” 
—Garrett: “I am such 
representation’ —Isaacks: 

- 


as 
why 


reason 


opposed t 


“Entirely proper,” but he has not 


Kennedy: “I feel it is all right 
with full disclosure . I have done 
no such work’—R. Jackson: “I 
have never appeared before any 
state agency for any fee and fee! it 
should not be practiced’—Kirklin; 
“Yes. As attorney and representa- 
tive. I have found it necessary to 
aid the poor and the rich alike in 
presenting their cause before state 
agencies"—B. McDaniel: 

Should a legislator disqualify 


himself from voting on an issue af- | 


fecting interests from which he has 
benefited financially? 


Yes, 86 percent: No, 14 percent. 


“The Constitution—Art. 38, Sec. 
22—says he is disqualified in mat- 
ters in which he is personally in- 
terested”—Burkett: “I think that if 
it is fair legislation, a member 
need not refrain’—Gillham: “No, 
unless that influences his vote’— 
Hunt; “Yes, if this could be prop- 
erly defined” Jamison; “Yes. 
Monetary benefits have a way of 
leading and influencing people’— 
Kelly; 


This newspaper has been told of 
imsproper influence being exercised 
by lobbyists on members. Do you 
believe improper influence by lob- 
myists is the exception or the rule? 


Exception 60 percent: “Yes” 
(probably referring to “the excep- 
tion”) 31 percent: not the excep- 


tion, 3 percent; rule, 2 percent; no 
with improper 


no answer, 5 


personal experience 
influence, 5 percent: 
percent: don't know, 4 percent 


‘It is the exception. Percentage 
wise you have your 2 percent who 


re unethical’—Dewey; “There has 


been no improper influence on me 
don’t know about other mem- 
bers’—de la Garza: “I believe it is 
not the exception if you consider 
assistance in distant 


campaign 


have had no lobby pressure on me 
—I write for papers, though. and 
would not get  pressure’—Lane;: 
“Exception, if there has been any” 
—Morgan. 





What would constitute 
influence by a lobbyist? 


improper 


specific definition 
76 percent: don't know, 
no answer, 14 percent 


General or 
suggested, 


10 percent: 
(Various members 
these definitions o1 


suggested 


aspects: 


(Any underhanded method; 
ing representative to 
back home”; bribes 
to bribe: offer of anything of value 
threats of political reprisals 
information to constituents: 
trying to buy 


embarrassment 


Caus- 


“¢ 


forget folKsS 


and attempts 


undue 
pressure; a vote; re- 
tainers; local 
form of duress: taking advantage 
new members; 


any 


o! 


(Actively sponsoring legislation 
to hunt an election competitor 
blackmail; personal intimidation; 


special favors; “hiring some mem- 


‘ber of the Legislature to work for 


them.”) 


Will you please list any instances 
of such improper influence (omit- 
ting names) which you think 
should be called to the public at- 
tention? 

Know of none, 49 percent; know 
of some, 17 percent: no proof, or 
“none definite,” 10 percent; no an- 
swer, 19 percent; don’t know, 5 per- 
cent 


“Know of none” is self-explana- 
tory. Those who mentioned such 
instances: 

“Loan shark activity”—Roberts 
“The whole set-up here in Austin 
‘smells—the lobby (sinister) con- 
trols’"—Armor; “on H.B. 7 and on 
H.B. 20°—Chapman; “One group 


tried to get me fired from my job” 
—Hoguve; 


“Why was H.B. 240 killed in the 
Senate by the Senate Banking 
Committee when it was passed al- 
most unaniomusly in the House 
and there was no one opposed tc 
this bill at either of the House or 
Senate committee hearings?”—Jo- 
seph; 

“?2?__T must prove a few rumors 


make a_ stateemnt 
“protection of US. 


before I can 
here”—Kelly: 








THE 59 WHO ANSWERED 





The Texas Observer questionnaire was answered by 52 members of 


the 
Senators 
McDonald, Tyler: 


House of Representatives and seven members of the Senate. This 
is 34 percent of the House and 23 percent of the Senate. 

who answered were Searcy Bracewell, Houston; 
William T. Moore, Bryan; Ray Roberts, McKinney; 


Warren 


Gus J. Strauss, Hallettsville; Wayne Wagonseller, Bowie; and Doyle 


Willis, Fort Worth. 


Representatives who answered were Louis Anderson, Midland; L. L. 


Armor, Sweetwater; 


Antonio; 


Robert Baker, Houston; 
Edgar Berlin, Jr., Port Neches; A. J. Bishop, Jr., Winters; 


Stanley Banks, Jr., San 


Dolph Briscoe, Uvalde; Joe Burkett, Jr., Kerrville; 
Frank Carpenter, Sour Lake; Joe Chapman, Sulphur Springs; Jamie 


Clements, Crockett; E. J. Cloud, Rule; Kika de la Garza, Mission; B. H. | 
Dewey, Jr., Bryan; Anthony Fenoglio, Nocona; Ben Ferrell, Tyler; Gus- | 


tin Garrett, Raymondville; J. O. Gillham, Brownfield; 
Guy Hazlett, Borger; Grady Hogue, Athens; Billy Hunt, Center; Ed- 


gar Hutchins, Jr., Greenville: 


Miss Maud Isaacks, 


Jamison, Jr., Sanger; Obie Jones, Austin; Tom Joseph, Waco; Moyne 


Kelly, Stamford; 


G. “Cotton” Kirklin, Odessa; 


Robert Jackson, Jr., Corsicana; 
Harold Kennedy, Marble Falls; Charles Kirkham, Jr., Cleburne: W. | 
Homer Koliba, 


Sr., Columbus; T. W. 


“Buckshot” Lane, Wharton; Maury Maverick, San Antonio; Bert Mc- 
Daniel, Waco; Frank McGregor, Waco; W. T. McNeil, Edna; Jack Mor- 


gan, Kaufman; Bob Mullen, Alice; 

Jesse Osborn, Muleshoe; 
Brownsville; Joe Pool, Dallas; 
Schram, Taylor; 


Robert Patten, Jasper; 
W. C. Ross, Sr., 
W. C. Schwartz, Brenham; Max Smith, San Marcos: 


Maurice Pipkin, 
Beaumont; oO. H. 


Wade Spilman, McAllen; Gilbert Spring, Apple Springs; Reuben Tala- 
sek, Temple; Joe Ed Winfree, Houston; Zeke Zbranek, Daisetta. 
Sen. Wagonseller’s questionnaire was received too late for inclu- | would have if I got out of politics.” 


as a general proposition. Our law! sion in the percentage computations. 


El Paso; Alonzo | 


ate; retainer representatives spon- 
soring special interest legislation 
and not admitting it’—Kirkham: “I 
know of many lobbyist(s) that use 
improper influence’—Koliba; “ei- 
their actual or moral bribery, 
whereby a certain law firm is ‘re- 


tained’ to get some bill passed 
or killed F. McGregor; 
“Loan companies’—Ross; “This 


has been done on many special in- 
terest bills such as H.B. 4 and H.B. 
7 and others’—Spring. 

Other 
question 

“Have no 
rett: “Have 
of any such 
“none noted 
nedy:; “none 
byists 


interesting replies to this 
positive proof’—Gar- 
no positive knowledge 

instance”’—Hazlett: 
at this time’”—Ken- 
definite’—Lee; ‘“Lob- 
do not try to bribe or 
threaten me. I do not know the 
swer’—Maverick:; “I couldn't 
tify under oath to a single one’— 
Patten; “I don’t want to surmise’”— 
Pipkin; “My information is of hear- 
say nature, therefore, not listed”— 
W. Schwartz. 


an- 


tes- 


Do you feel that research staffs 
for the Legislature’s committees 
would decrease the members’ de- 
pendence on lobbyists’ informa- 
tion? Would this be a good thing? 

(On both questions): Yes, 65 per- 
cent; no, 10 percent; no answer, 20 
percent; don’t know, 5 percent. 

(Although the percentages aver- 
aged out, some members said it 
would decrease dependence on lob- 
byists, but would not necessarily 
be good; others, that it might not 
decrease that dependence, but 
would be good anyway; others, 
that the research staffs themselves 
might become an object of lobby- 
pressure, it would not be 
and others, that it would be 
but would not replace lobby- 


ists’ so 
good: 
good, 


ists.) 


Do you think lobbyists should be 
required to enter into a public reg- 
ister the money they spend, and for 
what? 
Yes, 60 

answer, 6 


no, 31 percent; 


don’t know, 


percent: 
no percent: 
3 percent. 


“No opinion'—Really what good 


would it do?”—Anderson; “I would 
not object although I dont 
think it would serve much pur- 


pose’”—Baker: “No impossible 
of enforcement’—Burkett; “No. Let 
the people at home decide if their 
representatives and senator are do- 
ing what they want’—Ferrell; 

“TI think any group has a perfect 
right to lobby and I think that 
no person, firm, association, or cor- 
poration should object to making 
public any legitimate lobbyist ac- 
tivities’—Gillham; “Any citizen or 
group should be able to influence 
legislation without having to report 
{upon their activities’ — Jamison; 
“No I do not think you could 
get the true facts’—Kirklin; “dis- 
honest lobbyist would probably fal- 
sify such entries’—Schram. 


If the Legislature met annually 
and you were paid, say, $10,000 a 
| year, would you find it desirable 
|and financially feasible to devote 
your full time to your position as a 


legislator, foregoing other emolu- 
| ments? 
Yes, 38 percent; No, 16 percent; 


(question 
don't 


no answer, 44 percent 
was on a separate sheet); 
| know, 2 percent. 


“Yes. This is a trick question like 
|‘Have you stopped beating your 
| wife?’ I do not know what ‘emolu- 
;ments’ I have foregone except a 


sufficient yearly income which I 


—Maverick. 
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Austin Is Dangerous 
For Fine Young Men 


(Continued from Page 2) 


lature down two years ago for Buc- 
caneer Days. They flew the sena- 


tors, charted special buses for the | 


House members. One _ representa- 
tive reconstructed it this way: 

“Royal entertainment. Anything 
you wanted. The single men were 
well provided for with anything 
under the sun .... It was a horri- 
ble temptation.” 

Apparently similar release from 
the worrisome chores of legislation 
occurred on two other recent jaunts 


—to Port Isabel, when some of the | 


members went down as guests of 
one side in a _ sports-versus-com- 
mercial fishing controversy, and to 
El] Paso, on an inspection trip of 
Texas Western College. Both of 
these occurred during the 1953 ses- 
sion. 

From Port Isabel, one 
indicated, five cars of legislators 
went across the border to Mata- 
moras and came back with as much 
money as they had when they left. 

In El Paso, the same member 
said, there was “a _ free trip to 
Juarez with all the whoring paid 
for.” 

Less exotic trips do occur. This 
session some farmers sponsored a 
junket to Dumas, Texas, to illus- 
trate their point that they were not 
being permitted to use any of the 
natural gas that was being taken 
out of their land to pump their irri- 
gation wells. West Texas legisla- 
tors were invited to Pecos for a 
homecoming, and the West Texas 
Chamber of Commerce provided 
air transportation, it is understood. 

It is also a common but undis- 
cussed practice for leading state of- 
ficials to use the airplanes of pri- 


vate companies for their official | 


trips. These are ready whenever a 
big shot for the State wants to use 
them. Recently an aide to the Gov- 
ernor admonished an Observer re- 
porter not to make much of this, 
for, after all, he said, the planes are 
there, the Governor has to 
somewhere, and he’s too big a man 
for such a small favor to influence 
him, 


Lobbyists Talk 


The lobbyists, themselves, are 
usually a little amused and not in- 
frequently uncomfortable when a 
newspaperman asks them about 
their profession. 

“It’s not a business you just talk 
about all the time,” said lobbyist 
Claude Gilmer. 

One day on the House floor, the 
former House speaker told me: 

“Well, there are a lot of miscon- 
ceptions. Lobbyin’ comes up for a 
little treatment every once in a 
while, and it should. But people let 


their imagination run away with. 


them about a situation about which 
they have no knowledge. They pyr- 
amid one thing on another—and of 
course there’s always enough fac- 
tual background in each case ...” 

We did not succeed in making 
connections with Gilmer for a 
longer conference about this. 

“The principal thing that a lob- 
byist is out to do it to try to ac- 
tively represent his industry to the 
Legislature,” said Jim Taylor, lob- 
byist for the Texas Motor Trans- 
portation Association. “The im- 
portant thing is to tell the legisla- 
tor all the truth—not just part of 
x” 

“You’ve got to talk straight to 
them or they won’t depend on you,” 
he said. 

Homer Leonard, the beer lobby- 
ist, says: 

“If it weren’t for the lobbyists, 
the Texas Legislature could ruin 
business in Texas in two years. The 
system may be bad but it’s been 
here a long time. 

“We try to be as friendly as we 
can,” he said, “and if they don’t 
vote with us, we don’t fuss and 
complain.” 

The chief function of a lobbyist, 
he said, is providing information. 

“T always say, if I can buy one of 
‘em, there’s another one can outbid 
me,” Leonard concluded. “What we 
do is expensive enough without 
that.” 


Kenneth McCalla, head of the 


member . 


£0 | 


railroad lobby here, said: 

“I’ve been here eleven years and 
my sole effort during all that time 
has been to appeal to reason and 
| logic and operate in no other man- 
|ner. I try to adhere to the written 
and unwritten laws of what is 
|right. All we're after is a 
| Shake, but sometimes there’s a dif- 
|ference of opinion on what that 
| means, 

“Of course, we do the usual en- 
tertaining—not lavish, nothing per- 
manent,” he said. “Railroads have 
always been particularly careful 
|not to keep any place where any- 
body could get hurt, or get too 
much to drink and get out of line. 
But we try to keep our relations 
with legislators on a very high 
plane, and I think we do. Even 
though we are not always success- 
members’ 


ful, we maintain the re- 
| spect.” 
Roy Harrington, CIO lobbyist. 


says that his lobbying consists of 
legislative workshops at the Capi- 
tol for members of CIO, talking to 
members, testifying before commit- 
tees, and limited entertainment. 
“Guys that would take money 
from us would take it from others, 


so there’s not much point in us 
trying to buy votes even if we sub- 
scribed to that theory—which we 
don't ... If people were willing to 


buy votes for or against, say, a two- 
cent gas tax, which would mean 
$30 million a year, we _ couldn't 
match the people who would stand 
to save that much money.” 

On the other hand, he said, “we 
do what we can for our friends in 
an election.” 

Stanley Hornsby of the Texas 
Legal Reserve Officials Association 
|said that he testified before com- 
mittees orally and wrote them let- 
ters this session. He also gave a 
|dinner for members of the House 
Insurance Committee. 

The Texas Medical Association 
lobbyist, Phil Overton, said that his 
| office tries to act as an information 
|center for members and to take “a 
progressive approach.” 

“Sometimes you're forced into 
things in open fights, as you know, 


and which we don't like,” Over- 
ton said. 

Asked what these might be, he 
replied: 


“We just notify the county (med- 
ical) societies back home. We send 
them a copy of the bill, answer any 
legal questions, and get them (the 
doctors) to contact individual] mem- 


bers. 

“We do, contrary to what some 
of them might think, try to make it 
strictly an information agency,” 


| Overton said. “I think most of ‘em 
| (legislators) you might say are 
| honest people.” 

Fred Meredith, one of the lobby- 
ists for the Trinity River Author- 
ity and a former House member, 
was asked in the Capitol rotunda 
what methods lobbyists use to in- 
fluence members. He laughed and 
said: 

“Well, that’s the $64 question.” 

He paused, said: 

“There are numerous 
we in the Third House can influ- 
ence the members. I’ve run a lot 
'of water and done a lot of legal 
work—on bills, I mean. The only 
thing we can do is try to get to be 
as close friends as possible so that 
when they ask us a question they’ll 
trust us to give them a straight 
answer. It’s like you and me, if we 
hang around enough together, and | 
exchange little favors, even if it’s | 
nothing but me buying you a meal 
or a drink ...” 

He broke off to go talk to Sena- 
tor George Parkhouse, who is han- 
dling the Trinity bill in the Senate. 
After they chatted a_ while, he 
came back and said: 

“Now, you take Senator Park- 
house there, he’s handling our bill; 
well, we have to do everything we 
can, he’s got half a dozen others to 
worry about. We hold their hands, 
lift up their spirits, rum messages 


ways that 


to the House—we’re everything 
from page to lawyer. 

“And, of course, we do as 
much entertaining as we _ can,” 


Meredith said. “My gosh, if there’s 
anybody who needs a little relaxa- 








tion, it’s these members, and, of 


square | 








The Green Board 





By BILL BRAMMER 
Associate Editor 
The Texas Observer 


A SHORT STORY 


Amos leaned back in his big red 
leather chair in the House cham- 
ber and tried not to think about all 
his troubles. He massaged his eyes 
with his fingertips. So many, many 
little troubles, he thought to him- 
self. 

“How is the freshman from Jubal] 
| County?” Jake asked him. Jake 
| was standing in the aisle. He was 
puffing a large cigar and he flashed 
|a big grin between puffs. 

“The freshman from Jubal 
lousy,” said Amos, looking up 
his visitor. 

“What you need is a drink,” said 
Jake. 

“Maybe I do,” 
I tdon’t drink. 


is 


at 


said Amos, “but 
My constituents 
wouldn't go for a drinking man. 
You know that.” He reached over 
and pushed the “aye” switch on the 
voting board for-a routine arnend- 
ment to a very. very routine bill. 

“Mine neither,” said Jake .. 
“Eighty-one’s coming up soon.” He 
shifted the cigar to the other side 
of his mouth. “We're running with 
it this morning, and I hope you're 
on the right side. It’s good as it 
stands now, and we don’t want any 
amendments.” 

“T don’t know, Jake.” 
“I just don’t know.” 

“Think about it,” said Jake. “Just 
think about it and then vote your 
convictions—vote aye.” 

He turned and moved on up the 
aisle, talking to other members. 


said Amos, 


Amos pushed up close to his desk | 


and fiddled with a rather ornate 
letter opener some of the folks back 
home had given him when he left 
for his new job. That was more 
than four months ago and he re- 
membered arriving in the Capitol 
with a white Stetson, a string tie, 
and some gaudy cowboy boots with 
|a silhouette of the three counties he 
represented emblazoned across the 
front of them. 

Now, four months later, the 
string ties and Stetsons had disap- 
peared, and so had the $25 a day. 
And so has my virginity, he 
thought. He wasn’t quite so naive, 
now. He knew, now, what was go- 


ing on down here, and he didn’t 
like it much, 
Amos decided he would walk 


around a bit and talk to some of 
the fellows about H.B. 81. He hadn't 
made up his mind, he told himself, 
but of course he really had. He 
knew it was a bad bill. All you had 
to do was ask yourself what it did 
for or to the people—it was as 
simple as that—and Amos knew al] 
about S.B. 81. 

Still, he was in trouble, and this 
could mean more of it. He enter- 








course, that means we have to wait 
their pleasure—wait til] they get 
through here. 

“That's what I hate most about 
this work, waitin’ around until you 
can be of some service. I'd rather 
workin’.” 

There is a man in Austin whose 
name means Lobbyist. Ed Clark of 
Looney, Clark, and Moorhead is the 
most powerful member of the Third 
House in Austin. 

He got to talking about the ethics 
of lobbying one day last week. 

“All we can do is present the 
facts and the law in the most hon- 
orable way we know how to pre- 
|sent them,” he said. 

“T wouldn't represent 
for legislation I didn’t believe 


anybody 
in 


myself—I have to convince myself | 


first. 

“The same rules of God and man 
| apply to lobbying as to the newspa- 
per business, preaching, or the mer- 
cantile business. 

“You should have the same de- 
sire to be a Christian gentleman 


and true to your trust.” 
I mentioned to Clark that the 
Observer’s investigation indicated 


that many a lobbyist does not. 
“Well,” he said, “remember the 
Legislature is a fair cross-section of 
the people who send them here. 
There’s got to be both a giver and a 
receiver. When a man goes sour up 


| here, why I know it...” he snapped 


his fingers . usually before the 
man that compromised him. 

“It’s a dangerous thing for a 
young man to come up here,” he 
said. 


tained g, few 


begging off, 5 


ply 
back to | 
He 
the first week of the 
When he pa 
ception Roon 
who had 
succeeded in getting 
Senate, called hin 
trance. 
“Amos,” 
roll with 
votes, 
with us on 
“I don't 
“There're 
like.” 
“What?” asked Steyr 
“Well, it 
just for the benefit 
for one thing,” saic 


ROINE 


drunk. hadn't 


Stepl 


been p 


he 


our 


said 
bil 
DOY ana 
a 
Kn¢ 


some thing iont 


looks } tten 


“It will benefit 
people,” said Stepher 
going to hurt anybod 
trict is it?” Amc 
“Well, then, go 
It'll certainly hel; Ste- 
phens, “and believe 


Zoing to need some 
He said goodbye 
walked back to hi 
Amos in 
knew it allright. F 
was broke, or rz 
He was 
everything had 
months ago. He 
insurance and rea 
back home, 
in the bank wher 
the Capitol. Most of 
debts had been retires 
He had lived pretty) 
month, He'd brought 
kids down, and the $7 il) 
from the State had seemed like a 
lot at the time. Nov f 
was back home and he had been 
sending them money. Almost al! of 
his last $350 check had 
way. At first he 
rather sumptuous suité é f 
the nicer hotels. Later } vitched 
to a second-rate hostel 
he was in a rooming }f 


was 


Way not 


and 


had ed in a 


Capitol. 

In recent weeks he had 
ing more and more off tt vists 
—breakfast. lunch ar pe! 
sometimes. He had, |} ight 
played it cool, pickir freé 
meals with discretion, t 


vaguely disturbed upor 
ing that just the othe: 
lunch in Stephens’ 

Now he was broke 
be embarrassing to e\ 
it with anyone 


At one point he ha 
capitulating—putting } 
mercy of all of ther 


take good care of yo 


| the boys had lived 


sion that way. But n 
the session, it would be 
| time even to try. Free 








probably the limit they could pg: 
for a member who hadn't been very 
sympathetic with them. 

He in trouble 
too. There would probably be 
when he returned 
important people ther 
way of checking, they 
had jet him know of their displeas- 
that they didn’t like the w 
some of his votes had been going 

“The Chair lays out Senate Bill 
said the Speaker. There was a 

murmur over the House 
chamber. A murmur of members 
moved to their desks. A number of 
jthers got up and started walking 
ip and down the aisles. 

Amos watched Jake and a couple 
of friends at the front of the House 
explaining the bill to the members. 
Several] others were lined up near 
the Speaker’s desk to offer amend- 
ments. He listened to Jake’s argu- 
ments and thought about how nice 
it would have been to be that way. 
He would rather like to be him, for 
a while, at least. Jake was a happy 
perfectly adjusted. He would 
beat off all the amendments; 
would get his vote and he’d be 
hrough for the day. He’d go back 

his hotel suite, have a few drinks 
get a little tight, maybe even 
with his secretary. Af- 
erward there would be a good 
with good friends and a party 
in the evening somewhere in 
town. It would probably be a lot of 
fun. and Amos would have liked to 
in on it. 

There was a great deal of debate 
on the bill, some of it Amos didn’t 
inderstand, and all the amend- 
ments, except for one which pro- 
vided for a minor adjustment in 
wording, were beaten down. 

Amos listened for a while and 
then got out of his chair. He went 
to the lounge; he made a phone 
call; he brought himself a Coke; he 
talked to a few newsmen. He was 
registered “present but not voting” 
on all amendments. Finally he took 
his seat when a motion to table the 
bill failed by a wide margin. When 
the vote on passage of the bill 
came, Amos leaned back in his red 


was back home 
some 
unpleasantness 
Some 


Nad a 


very 
and 


ure ay 


oR 


littie 


man, 
he 


and 
B« to bed 
meal 


later 


be 


leather chair and watched the 
board light up with reds and 
greens. “Looks like a big green 


board,” someone said nearby. Amos 
had to agree. The’ green lights, 
those voting for passage of S.B. 81. 
predominant. I could’ vote 
yes, he said to himself, and it 
wouldn't hurt anyone, My one vote 
wouldn’t help the opposition. He 
noticed that the board now showed 
that some members who had previ- 
ously talked against the bill were 
now voting “aye.” 

Amos leaned across his desk and 
voted no. He sat back and won- 
dered if he would be re-elected. He 
also wondered where he would eat 
tonight 


were 
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The Lobbyists and Their Angles 


ED CLARK 


Oil, Gas, Brimstone 









SET are 


CLAUDE GILMER 


And Herman Brown 


“The Third House” has 





more 


AUSTIN 


members in Austin than 








both regular houses of the Legislature put together, vet the 
people know next to nothing about it. 

Jil, natural gas, sulphur, railroads, beer and liquor, and 
buses and trucks maintain the strongest industrial lobbies 
here. 

Tas: } . o ; . av Pran , } ISS 

Utility ancd chemical companies have effective but less 
omnipresent representatives. 

Teachers and doctors have lob- ——— 
bies which can throw a scare into! Oil, Great Southern Life Insurances 
the Legislature when they 4 Ame an General Insurance. Al- 
thoroughly aroused coa, Dow Chemical, Texas Easterr 
Farmers and workers do tl ¥ smission, and several other 
best they can vith the political ng-line gas companies 
weight of their votes and with lob Anvone who would hold swat 
te . ntained | r a “er } 
byists maintained here by their as- state legislation must be clos« 
soctawons to the Lieutenant Governor, Be 
Name any other iaterest you can | Ramsey who, as presiding officer 
think of—newspapers, movies, re- e Senate, appoints the ke 
tail stores, insurance companies, tees of that body and has 
chiropractors. optometrists, loan | ¢ nfluen with the senators 
sharks—and you will find its view- | F s and Ramsey are close yu 
points pushed in Austin by some| Fd C : and Ramsey are 
association, lawyer, or public rela- Clark and the firm of L 
~ Nan . ‘ ; 
tions mat Cla 1d Moorhead are retaine 
* n Austin by both Elkins ar 
The opinion is strong that Her-| Herman Brewn. Clark shares wit 
man Brown, president of Brown) Cl i Gilmer the san status 
and Root, Inc., the Houston con- | among the “lone wolf” lobbyists 
struction firm, is the most power-| W the oil lobby enjoys among 
ful man behind the scenes in the/|the rest of the industrial lobbies 
d € 
Texas Legislature. However, more Because of his intimate friend- 
insiders are conceding at least an ship with Ramsey, Clark is re- 


equal place for Jim Elkins of Vin- 
cent, Elkins, Weems, and Searls of 
Houston, of the largest law 
firms in the world 

Elkins is Chairman of the Board 
of City National Bank in Houston 
His firm much of the 
Eastern capital in Texas. David T 
Searls of the firm an * expert 
trial iawyer on rate questions and 
defends Southwestern Bel] in its 
court contests with the City of 
Houston. Victor Boulden is the 
firm's water district and tax ex- 
pert and also works to advance the 
interests of Southwestern Bell 

Elkins, who is 
wealthy, is a 
who will talk 
they run into 


one 


represents 


1S 


himself very 
conservative 
reporters when 
him outside of his 
office, but who is not too recep- 
tive to them otherwise. He and 
Jesse Jones are in a kind of compe- 
tition for control of Houston 

He supported the conservatives 
on the Houston School Board and 
is identified with such groups 
the Dixiecrats and the Minute 
Women. 

Whether Elkins or Brown has the 
most Austin influence is debatable 
It’s doubtful that either would 
cross the other on a major matter 

A couple of years back, Houston 
bankers decided they wanted to 
close on Saturday, but they did not 
invite Jim Elkins to the meeting at 
which they made the decision. The 
bill did not clear the Legislature, 
and some say it was because Elkins 
did not want it to. This year, Elkins 
agreed it would be all right. The 
Texas Senate did, too, and it’s now 
the law of the state. 

Elkins was also understood to be 
opposed to the new depart- 


salty 
to 


ment store tax recently proposed in 
the Senate. He represents some of 
the larger such stores in Houston. 

Among the other clients of Vin- 
cent, Elkins are United Gas, Pure 


tained by a lot of interests simply 
because they want to be on the safe 
He takes full advantage of 
the stairway in the east wing of the 


side 








Capitol that ascends to Ramsey's 
quarters at the end of the hall be- 
hind the Senate chamber. Friends 
say he and Ramsey have a daily 
conference. Clark himself doesn't 
lobby with the members; he just 
talks to Ben. 

Ramsey likes poker. Conse- 
quently—even inevitably—a “poker 


has formed around him. It 
Johnnie B. Rog- 
ers, Jimmy Phillips, Otis Lock, and 
R. A. Weinert, lobbyist Doc Lan- 


clique’ 
Senators 


inciuaes 





ning, and Brown Booth. Booth is 
Herman Brown's nephew and pub- 
lic relations director of Brown and 
Root 

* 

Brown is understood to have run 
Ramsey’s campaign for Lieutenant 
Governor. Ramsey's headquarters 
were in Brown's Driskill Hotel in 
Austin. Clark also had a hand in it, 
of course 

Clark told the Observer that his 
firm and Vincent, Elkins have | 
many “common clients” and have | 
been associated “in many enter- | 


prises 

Looney, Clark, and Moorhead is 
retained by Texas Eastern Trans- 
mission Company, of which George 
and Herman Brown are the two 
largest stockholders; Central Power 
and Light and other public utilities, | 


including city transit interests of 
Sid Richardson; banks; trucking 
companies, some of which Clint 


Murchison owns; Joe D. Hughes, | 
Inc., a Brown brothers oilfield haul- 
ing firm; Texas Restaurant Asso- 
ciation; Texas Motor Transporta- 
tion Assn.; and Texas Life Conven- 
tion, National Association of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Companies, and 
Texas Insurance Advisory Associa- | 
tion, am association of major fire | 


JIM TAYLOR 








EMMETT MORSE 





HOMER LEONARD 





companies in Texas 











Root, Inc., does not 

‘etain Looney. Clark and Moor- 
head 

Ma Harris of the firm is re- 
tains yy the National Guard Arm- 
ory Board—‘“not on lobbying but 
100 percent lega vork.”” Clark savs 
Dear Mo 1 of the e tirn 
iraws retains fron Sta 
Plur ge Board, agair K says 
for legal work only 

Looney Clark ana Moorhead 

n the court suit which led to the 
Su Court ruling that the gas 
gath tax passed by the Texas 
Legislature in 1951 was unconsti- 
tutional. The firm also represented 
some bankers in passing a bill get- 
ting the Banking Commission out 


of the general appropriations act 
and into an autonomous § status 
This session Clark was_instru- 
mental in bringing about insurance 


l the big companies 
Ramsey was unusually vocal in his 


law reforms for 


demand for these reforms 

The firm’s legislative work is 
done by Clark. Harris, and Charles 
Mathews, former assistant attorney 
general. Clark explained why he 
é ns from talking to individual 
members In this manner 

‘I A letters to members 
ither than iintain personal con- 
ict or oral persuasion. It would be 
an imposition on me and unfair to 
my clients to talk to the members. 
I do not want to say anything to 
the members I cannot stand behind, 
so I put it all in writing.” 


% 


The kingpin of the oil lobbyists | 


is patrician Andrew Howsley, gen- 


eral counsel for Midcontinent Oil 
and Gas Association. Howsley was 
recently appointed to the State 


Parks Board by his close friend and 
golfing partner, Governor Shivers 
Howsley is the big man of “the 
Cadillac crowd.” Major industry 
lobbyists don’t sweat up their shirt 
working the floor of the 
It’s all done on the third 
of the Commodore Perry at 
Austin Club (Homer Leonard, 
beer lobbyist, president), or at the 
Country Club—or not at all. After 
all. a doesn’t have ask 
Howsley if he’s opposed to a tax on 
He’s against all of 


collars 
House 
floor 


the 


senator to 


oil companies 


‘em 


Another oil lobbyist is Sam 


Neathery for Gulf. Neathery is ir 


an _ interesting 


position 


member of the State Board of Le- 
gal Examiners. This Board exam- 
ines candidates for law licenses 
Some members of the Legislature 
are law students and take that 
examination 

Texas Company's lobbyist, Sta 
Baldwin, is Senator Price Daniel's 
father-in-law. Stan Sellers lobbies 


for Shell Baldwin and Sellers 
moved over to the Louisiana Legis- 
lature as soon as the Texas tax 


bill reached the Texas Senate 


Filling out the oil lobby are 
Hugh Stewart, Magnolia: Tom 
Dyer, Phillips: Claude Wild, Sr.. 


Humble; Curtis Condra, Stanolind: 
and Bruce Bledsoe, the refining in- 
dustry. Bill Abington, former 
resentative from Fort Worth, works 
the House floor, when need be, for 
Howsley 


rep- 


Governor Shivers has one of the 
more effective lobbies in the Legis- 


lature. Under the rules only the 
Governor can lobby within the 
brass rails, but this session John 


Osorio, Jimmy Banks, Jack Dillard, 
and Jimmy Blundell have ll 
worked hard for the Shivers legis- 


lative program, Sometimes they go} 
onto the floor and talk to members, | 


the mike. 
reception 


risking a challenge at 
Often they work the 
rooms or show up at 
meetings. Bob Baldwin of the Leg- 
islative 
House committee considering the 
college tuition raise very effectively 
for the Shivers viewpoint. 
| Osorio turned up the other night 
|at a committee hearing of S. B. 430, 
lthe bill giving the Board of Con- 
;trol “sole power” to reject as not 
|meeting specifications merchandise 
| bought by the State and received 
| by state agencies. 

* 

Blundell is an aide to William A. 
Blakley of a Dallas insurance com- 
pany which is presently under an 
|advertising complaint from the 
| FTC. The hearing is scheduled May 
28. Shivers flew to Washington in 


Blakley’s plane and took Blakley 
along with him when he lunched 
|with President Eisenhower re- 
cently. 


Two years ago, Weldon Hart was 
} the chief Shivers agent in the Leg- 





committee | 


Budget office worked the} 





THE TWO CHIEF GOALS 





Lobbyists for the major industries—oil, gas, sulphur, utilities, 


chemicals, railroads, trucks, 


buses, beer, 


and liquor—have two 


overriding goals, both of them negative: no new taxes, and, there- 


fore, no new spending. 


The cardinal sin is for a legislator to start talking about the 
distribution of the tax burden or the level of taxes in relation to 
needed state services. It is the duty of the industrial lobbyists to 
resist such talk, because it leads to spending, and spending leads 


to taxing. 


When some new taxes become inevitable, as they did this ses- 


sion, the 


lobbyists start skirmishing among themselves 


about 


who will have to pay them. The beer lobby avoided a tax in- 
crease in the House by two votes this session, then pushed hard 
for passage of the tax bill, even though it included a slight in- 


crease on natural gas. 


Naturally, most of the industrial lobbyists think that sales taxes 
at the retail outlet are the best. Increased taxes on gasoline and 
cigarette sales fit this pattern in Texas this year. 

The spokesmen for the professions, the financial companies, the 


service 


industries, and farmers and workers are interested in 


taxes only in a secondary way. Their legislative work usually 


involves state regulation of their interests and their 


under the law. 


leeway 


islature. He sat at the press table 


|}progress. He is now chairman of 
| the Texas Employment Commis- 
| sion 
| Shivers runs with a= golfing 
| clique which, at the inside, includes 
Harry Whitworth, chemical lobby- 
jist: Hub Caven and W. H. Mecan 
sulphur lobbyists; Stan Sellers 
{Shell oil: Preston Mangum, Lon: 
Star Gas, and Abington. 
| Annually Shivers sponsors “the 
|Governor’s golfing party” at the 
Austin Country Cluh 


|< xclusive 
| Co-sponsor this year 
| Ward of Rosenberg. The lobbyists 
jin the party this year were Caven, 
Mangum, Whitworth, Abington, and 
|Howsley:; Kenneth McCalla, rail 
| lobbyist; Joe C. James, West Texas 
| Utilities Co.; Obel McAllister, an- 
| other sulphur lobbyist, and Star 
| Baldwin 


was Rep. J. F 





Another clue to the rapport be- 
| tween Shivers and the top lobbyists 
| was the reception line at the Aus- 
| tin Country Club after the Govern- 
inauguration this year. It in- 
cluded Howsley, Whitworth, Em- 
mett Morse, liquor lobbyist; Homer 
| Leonard; Bob Smith, wine lobbyist, 
and some of the other major ones 


lor’s 


Recently Shivers held a_ secret 
conference with major industry 
|}lobbyists at the Governor’s Man- 


|sion. The subject was his tax pro- 
which bypasses any new 
|natural resources taxes in favor of 


|} gram, 


}a two-cent-per-gallon gasoline tax 
lat the retail outlet and another 
|penny per pack on _ cigarettes 


| Among the lobbyists reported pres- 
j}ent at this meeting were Howsley, 
| Baldwin, Neathery, Wild, and Stew- 
}art, oil, and James Taylor, legisla- 
| tive spokesman for the Texas Mo- 
tor Transportation Association 
*¥ 

The natural gas lobby is second 
only to oil in the heirarchy of the 
| Austin lobbies. The gas spokesmen 
did not prevent the House from 


“pegging” the natural gas tax at 
|eight percent (instead of letting it 


| slide to seven percent as present 


|law provides), but the Senate ap- 
propriations committee corrected 
that mishap. 
Lone Star Gas keeps two men 
here, Bailey Jones and Mangum 
Elmore Torn is assistant to the 


vice president and geheral counsel 
(he lobbies) for Transcontinental 
Gas Pipeline Company. Ray Kirk- 
patrick, former chairman of the 
House Appropriations Committee, 
lobbies for this same company. B 
M. Brittain represents. pipeline 
companies. Youngs Crook used to 
represent the San Antonio Gas 
| Company, but now he is on a legis- 
lative retainer from the S.A. River 
| Authority, a municipal agency. 

House Bill 7, the “economic 
| waste” or “price-fixing” bill for 
|natural gas, would have let the 
| Railroad Commission set minimum 
| prices for gas. It was favored by 
|independents (“the millionaires’) 
|and opposed by the big gas com- 


|panies (‘the billionaires’). Over 
lthis bill this session—as, indeed, 
last session—developed a_free- 


spending, hard-fought lobbying bat- 

| tle of brazen proportions. This 
| newspaper has already reported the 
lobbyist-paid weekend trip for a 
dozen opponents of the bill to the 
Keeneland Race Track in Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky. 


(Continued on facing page) 
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The Lobbyists 





ie w la (Continued from facing page) 


Lined up against the measure 
were Red Wells, Tennessee Gas 
lobbyist (who rooms with a legis- 
lator and was the host at Lexing- 
ton, Ky.), and Jones, Mangum, 
Torn, Brittain—the major gas lob- 
byists. 

The Texas Independent Produc- 
ers and Royalty Owners’ Assn. 
fought with versatility and imagin- 
ation for the bill. They said can- 
didly it would put $200 million 
more in the pockets of their mem- 
bers every year. 

T.I.P.R.O. lobbyists in Austin are 
Charles Turner, Jim Egan, Ward 
McCampbell, Fred Eisley, Elton 
Hyder, and former Rep. J. F. Gray. 

* 

But the big pusher, for a whop- 
ping fee, was free-lancer Claude 
Gilmer, co-author of the Gilmer- 
Aikin educational reform, former 
Speaker of the House, and the man 
% lot of people insist is the smartest 
idea-salesman in the business in 
Austin. 

Last session, Gilmer worked hard 


for the two inter-city toll roads 
that the Legislature approved. | 
Governor Shivers sent Gilmer to a} 
toll road conference in New York 
on Feb. 19, 1955 with the interest- 
ing public admonition that he 


“keep in mind the best interests of | 


Texas.” 

Gilmer also fought for the Dal- 
las Medical School last sessiqn (he 
retained for this by 
prominent Dallasites). He has as- 
sisted the H.E.B. chain food store. 

Ye owns his own telephone sys- 
tem in Rocksprings. 

Ike Ashburn, executive 
president and general manager of 
the Texas Good Roads Association, 
lobbies for the two-cent gasoline 
tax. Main contributors to the asso- 
ciation are oil and gas companies 
and contractors. The Association 
seldom differs from the policies of 
the Texas Highway Department. 

Two men protect the 
Texas chemical industry from the 
depredations of tax-hunting legis- 
lators—Jim Nance of the firm of 
Baker, Botts, Andrews, and Shep- 
herd in Houston, and Whitworth. 
Baker, Botts also represents many 
other important clients in Austin. 

Utilities exert their main influ- 
ence in local areas and regions, but 
they have to watch out for such 
schemes as a State Public Utilities 
Commission (proposed in_ both 
houses this session). They keep 
Jack Harris here at a very large 
retainer. Joe James_ represents 
West Texas Utilities Co., as well, 
and Luther Railey is here for Com- 
munity Public Service Co. 

“ 

The power of the trucking lobby 
was illustrated this session when 
the railroads could muster only a 
dozen or so votes for the ton-mile 
tax on trucks. Former Senator Jim 
Taylor of Kerens is the reason. He 
T.M.T.A.’s permanent lobbyist 
*here. He has a fellow named John 

Draper working for him. 

* Taylor accepted a job as public 
director for the Texas 
Association in 


was 


1s 


relations 
Manufacturer’s 
while he was in the Senate. 
held it down until Jan. 15, 1949, 
when he resigned because he had 
been selected chairman of the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee. Rep. Davis 
Clifton of Farmersville once called 
him “the senator from the Texas 
Manufacturing Association,” but 
Taylor justified himself on grounds 
he had the same opinions as T.M.A. 
anyway. , 


* 

The Texas Railroad Association 
is anything but amateurish at pro- 
tecting its interests, however. Law- 
yers are retained in local communi- 

| ties all over Texas to guard against 

, MB sudden tax raids on the railroads’ 
e properties. Here in Austin, Kenneth 
McCalla, general counsel of the As- 
sociation, heads up a ten-man lobby 
of employees of various railroads 
who get leaves of absence to lobby 
when the lawmakers are here. 


This group meets every Tuesday 
morning at 10 o’clock to discuss 
strategy. McCalla keeps a card in- 
dex on 200 or 300 bills that might 
affect railroads (even by amend- 
ment). His ten helpers fan out over 
the Capitol and call him with prog- 
ress reports which he receives in 


some | 


vice- | 


booming | 


1947 | 
He | 


his office in the basement of the 
Commodore Perry. 

The railroad lobby was effective 
enough this session to bring the 
Trinity River Authority Bill (H.B. 
20) to a thudding halt in the Senate 
after it was shorn of navigation 
provisions, which the railroads felt 
would introduce new canal compe- 
tition from Dallas to the 
coastal Canal. 

McCalla’s ten helpers: 

Percy Bailey, Santa Fe; Harvey 
Carder, T&NO; Harry Goodwin, 
Fort Worth and Denver; Lawrence 
D. Henderson, Texas and Pacific: 
}E. C. McGuire, Katy; E. F. Meek, 
| St. Louis-Southwestern; I. G. Rob- 
jertson, T&NO; H. N. Sandall, 
I&GN; B. P. Taylor, Panhandle & 
|Santa Fe; and A. C. Whittle, Rock 
lIsland & Pacific. 
| Everett Hutchinson, an attorney, 
| was on McCalla’s lobbying team 
jlast session, but he has since been 
| appointed to the U.S. Interstate 
Commerce Commission through the 








efforts of Senator Price Daniel, 
whose campaign he managed in| 
1952. 
Fighting for Trinity behind the 


scenes were M. K. Weitzel, assist- 
ant manager, Trinity Improvement 
Assn.; ex-Sen. John Redditt, Luf- 
kin, who worked the bill in the 
Senate; and Fred Meredith, former 
|crime-busting representative 


Intra- | 


, Shepherd, wrote S.B. 45 and testi- 
fied for it in committee. General 
| Preston A. Weathered also worked 
| for 45 and 46. 
| S.B. 44, the “Ford Motor Com- 
| pany” bill which denies unemploy- 
| ment compensation to workers laid 
off because of a strike in a related 
but possibly remote plant, was lob- 
bied through by Ray Kirkpatrick, 
who represents Ford in Texas. A 
limiting amendment was tacked on 
in the House but may not survive 
the session. Dave Hutcheson op- 
|posed the Ford Bill on behalf of 
| United Auto Workers, CIO, 
This year the AFL has had a 
| young Houston lawyer, Houston 
Clinton, down here most of the 
|session. He is with Mullinax and 
| Wells, the Dallas labor law firm. 
| Jerry Holleman, executive secre- 
| tary of AFL, and John McCully, PR 
| man for AFL and director of Action 
Agency, a public relations firm, 
also work for the craft unions in 
Austin. Roy Harrington, executive 
secretary, and _ occasionally 30b 
Eckhardt, Houston attorney, repre- 
|sent Texas CIO. 
Despite the fanfare last summer, 
however, the labor lobby is inef- 
| fective. It has no influence on tax 





or spending legislation and took de- | 


feats on all three of the Parkhouse 
bills. 
* 

Another rather ineffective lobby 
is maintained here by the Texas 
| Manufacturing Assn. Ed_ Burris, 
|executive vice-president, engen- 
ders some antagonism among House 
|members by running in a 
|select crowd. Callan Graham is 
| general counsel for the association 


| The doctors have not had much 
serious legislation on their hands 


Phil Overton in the chief 
runs 


| this time 
lobbyist, and Jim Danheim 





rather | 
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the Blackstone 
solons can drop 
liquid sustenance 

The doctors fight any 
of non-medical curing 
naturopathy) and 
public health 


in for 


are 


back 


fight a few years 


the doctors passed the bill 


the standards” of the 
During the filibuster o 


science bill, the medical ¢ 
provided the food and drir 


weary senators in the 


hind the Senate. 
Optometrists have beer 


over 


in a sniping war 


SAM HANNA 





* 

The bus companies had a very 
successful session, all in all. They 
got a bus registration fee reduc- 
|tion of about $400,000 a year at a 
|time when the pressure has been | 
for more taxes. Chalk this up to 


General Carl Phinney of the Texas 
Motor Bus Assn., Inc., and Manley 
|Head, the association’s 
Head told this newspaper earlier in 
the session that he sent the food to 
the office behind the Senate cham- 
ber during the filibuster against the 


secretary. 


fee cut. Phinney also sponsored a 
bill to reduce the activities of | 
tourist bureaus, which compete | 


| with bus companies. 
| 


| The loan lobby put a lot of pres- | 


| Sure on senators last week to 
|change their votes on bringing up 
|HJR 17, which would remove the 
| constitutional limitation af ten pé: 
cent interest on loans under $1,500. 





| Just how they managed it has been | 


/an object of widespread speculation, 
'but after they were through lobby- 
ling, a 13-to-16 Senate vote against 
|considering HJR 17 had become 
ja 19-to-10 vote in favor of doing 
iso. (Twenty-one votes were needed 
to bring it up.) 

Those who switched from “nay’ 
|to “yea” were Sens. Aikin, Corbin, 
| Fly, Kelley, Shireman, and Wagon- 
j}seller. Sen. Ashley switched from 
| “yea” to “nay.” 





| The loan lobby this session has 
been composed of Sam Hanna, rep- 
resenting credit insurance interests; 
Frank Cain, a law partner of Rep. 
Doug Bergman of Dallas; Ernest 
Boyett, former House sergeant-at- 
jarms and one-time secretary to 
|Governor Coke Stevenson; and 


| 
{Vernon Lemens, former _ senato! 





| 


|who is now attorney for a small | 


| loans association. 
Hanna was in the Senate ante- 
|chamber during the voting on HJR 
| 17. He is a former state representa- 
| tive. 
x 

Looney, Clark, and Moorhead 
also pushed hard for the Park- 
house labor restriction bills. Martin 
Harris of the firm did the work on 
S.B. 45, the bill virtually requiring 
workers to strike before they can 
get a union, and on S.B. 46, a bill 
increasing the number of courts in 
which labor cases can be tried. 
Hugh Patterson of the Houston 
firm of Baker, Botts, Andrews, and 
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After many months of hard work and 
Insurance Company is ready to announce an exclusive personal bene- 
fit plan for ICT Group stockholders only! 


May 
THE TEXAS OBSERVER 


Suite set- 


inte 
legislation 
like. Members still remin 
the bloody 1949 Basic Sci 





23, 19 in the profession. In favor of it are 
Drs. S. J. and N. J. Rogers of Texas 
State Optical Company and Bob 
Shannon, lobbyist; opposed are 
Charles Babb and the State Op- 
Board. Chiropractors also 


r 
tometry 


DDY. 
One of the most articulate (but 
st unreported) lobbies in Texas 
maintained by the Texas Press 
1ssociation. Vernon Sanford, exec- 
ve secretary of the Association, 
out legislative reports to 
embers. The newspapers have 
special interest bills like ev- 
other business, and T.P.A. and 
Sanford lobby for them. One bill 
ently passed lets the State 
award printing contracts to T.P.A. 
addition, Rep. Floyd Brad- 
the point that the 
in effect a lobby on the 
of the House and Senate. He 
es they should be in the gal-' 
other lobbyists. 
of the nine house speakers 
1939 are now Austin lobbyists 
nteresting commentary on the 
of the withal. 


enas 


i¢ 


makes 


11KHC 


Gilmeér, they are W. O. 
Dallas; Reuben = Senterfitt, 
Saba: and Emmett Morse of 


and Homer Leonard of 
Reed works for the Council of 
n Picture Organizations of 


: group of theater owners, 
tributors, 


and allied industries 

dn’t have any legislative 

session; he was just 

he put it, “in case any- 

tarts any legislation affect- 

rfitt is here for the Retail 

hants’ Association of Texas, 

t a brief scare when they 

considering assorted gross 
taxes in the Senate. 
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A vitally important message fo al! ICT Group stockholders 
YOU ARE ENTITLED TO PARTICIPATE IN THE NEW 


STOCKHOLDER PROFI 
SHARING PLAN 








ireful study, The ICT Life 





stockholders, this plan offers: t 

| 1. INCOME-PRODUCING 1. 
INVESTMENT 

2. 





Called “Stockholder Profit Sharing 
Plan”, and available only to ICT Group 


2. SAVINGS BANK SECURITY 
3. LIFE INSURANCE PROTECTION 





1ef es in two ways: 


articipate in the Stockholder 
ofit Sharing Plan create profit for 


FROM CASH DIVIDENDS PAID ON 
UNITS OF THE PLAN 


AS STOCKHOLDERS IN ICT IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY OR ICT DIS- 
COUNT CORPORATION, YOU 
SHARE IN THE PROFITS MADE BY 
ICT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 








soon be calling on you to fully explain your 


Representatives an opportunity to point out 


the Plan offers. 








REMEMBER, STOCKHOLDER PROFIT 
SHARING PLAN IS FOR ICT 
STOCKHOLDERS ONLY! 


ICT 


If you are an ICT Group stockholder, H )Ffice 


you how to exercise them. For your ow: 


Many of you may want to have the Plan ex; 
a Home Office Representative has the chance to 
Below is a coupon to be filled out and mailed 


Representatives will 
under the Plan and show 
and profit, give these 


many exclusive advantages 


lained in detail to you before 
contact you personally. 
if you would like to have 


complete facts on the Plan as soon as possi! 
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d the Stockholder Profit Sharing Plan offers 


me as an ICT Group stockholder many exclusive, unpre- 
cedented benefits. | want to be among the first ICT 
stockholders to hear all about the Plan and receive my 
Allotment Certificate. So, please have a Home Office 


Representative call on me as soon as possible. 


Name 





Address 





City State 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


To submit a classified ad, write Drawer 
F, Capitol Station, Austin. or call 70746. 


Help Wanted 


WANTED—Two t: ng sa 


desire s hang 

nome 1 t - 

Casiona i i 1 re 1 

meetings. Al 

indicate agreement at ¢ 

without committing sel R 

ces. Write Allar Sh \ 
STRINGERS—The Texas Observer is 


building up a bank of reliable reporters 
all over Texas. Professional reporters of 
an enlightened turn of mind are urged 
to contact the Editor, The Texas Observer, 
Drawer F, Capito! Station, Austin. 


ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES- 
If you have some spare time and would 
like to help The Texas Observer grow, 
write the Business Manager for advertis- 
ing solicitation forms. Percentage of sales 
can be arranged. The Texas Observer, 
Drawer F. Capitol Station, Austin. 


LEGAL ADS 


CREDITORS OF TH¢ 
BEEMAN CLARK, DECEASED 
Notice is hereby given that origi Let- 
ters Testamentary ipon the Eastate of 
Thomas Beeman Clark, were 
granted to me, the undersigned, on the 
14th day of Mar 1955, by the County 
Court of Travis County, Te All per- 
sons having nst the said estate 
hereby sired to present the same to 
me within the time f by law 
My residence and address 
105 West 1 inty 
Travis, State of < 

(s) J. R. HUNNICUTT, Jr., 
Independent Executor of the Estate 
Thomas Beeman Clark, Deceased 
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Post Off 


Austin, Ce 
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of 
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Texas 


THE STATE OF TEXAS 
COUNTY OF TRAVIS 
NOTICE TO CREDITORS OF THE 


ESTATE OF E. V. WHITE, SR., 
DECEASED 

Notice is hereby given that letters testa- 
mentary upon the estate of E. V. White, 
Sr., deceased, were granted to the under- 
signed E. V. White, Jr., on the 25th day 
of April, 1955 by the County Court of 
Travis County, Texas. 

All persons having claims against said 
estate are hereby required to present the 


same to the undersigned within the time 

prescribed by law at 1102 Perry-Brooks 

Building, Austin, Texas, or mail same to 

E. V. White, Jr., 1192 Perry-Brooks 
Building, Austin, Texas. 

E. V. WHITE, JR 
Independent Executor of the Estate of 
Sr., Deceased 


E. V. White, 


CITATION BY PUBLICATION 


THE STATE OF TEXAS 

TO George R. Harria Defendant, in the 
hereinafter syled and numbered cause 

You are hereby commanded to appear 
before the 126th District Court of Travis 
County, Texas, to be held at the court- 
house of said county in the City of Aus- 
tin, Travis County, Texas, at or before 


10 o'clock A. M. of the first Monday after 
the expiration of 42 days from the date 
of issuance hereof: that is to say, at or 
before, 10 o'clock A. M. of Monday the 
27th day of June, 1955, and answer the 
petition of plaintiff in Cause Number 
100,034, in which Goldie Harris is Plain- 
tiff and George R. Harris is defendant, 
filed in said Court on the &th day of De- 


ecember, 1954, and the nature of which 
said suit is as follows: 
Being an action and prayer for judg- 


ment in favor of Plaintiff and against 
Defendant for decree of divorce dissolving 
the bonds of matrimony heretofore and 
now existing between said parties; Plajn- 
tiff alleges abandonment by defendant of 
her for a period of more than three years, 
with the intention on the part of Defend- 
ant of making such abandonment perman- 
ent: Plaintiff further alleges that one 
child, a girl, was a . —. —— 
Octobe 0, 1946, and that plain ; 
B.. to have the custody of said 


fit rson 
child: Plaintiff also alleges that no com- 
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Rep. Dick Craig assists Small |don Griffin represents the Texas 
le . 
Ray Kirkpatrick also represents | Service Station Assn. Joe Hornaday 
the Texas Cemetery Association, | iS the chief man for the chiroprac- 
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* ——— a 
One of the big fights this session, 
course, Was over insurance. Re- | y 
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yout to get it In the many conversations 
Ch f advocates of the big com- | and conferences which resulted 
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Mallas; John Terrell, Home Build- : an h 
. . whom they influence, tme re- 
s Assn.: Vernon Coe, Dallas, cas- Rete — 
altv companies: Jim Swift. Dallas mark of a certain state senato 
Southwestern Life: and Ed Clark cast as much light on the sub- 
For the smaller companies. Stan- ject as any other 
ley Hornsby, Austin attorney, rep- He had, it seems, been inves- 
esented the Texas Legal Reserve tigating a certain person in an- 
Officials Assn., and Bob Sneed the , — 
other capacity, and he told 
! tual associations 
about it this way 
H. B. 53, restricting used car 
lealers as pushed by former “I remember he sat across the 
Senator G. C. Merris, with a lot of table from me and said to me 
+} wor , ao 7 wT nk . 
the work done by Gus T. Pinky |[-~m as honest as the times 
Brow Both are with the Texas 
. 1LLOW 
Autom« Wholesale Dealers 
Tom Abbott of Fort Worth also re p- That's somethin isn't t 
SEY ] thorized r WW “97 9]. 
resented authorized . car deal Said the senato! “T'll always 
ers 
ing s remember that 
The Farm Bureau has C. H. De- 
I J Jones and wife, by deed dated the} parties herei ind all said yf t sha 
da f June, 1948, recorded in Vol. | tak tice nd plead ar $ 
€ 5 of the Deed Records of ]all « ms and pleadings now on file and 
Travis ¢ nty, Texas which may hereafter be filed in said 
And the th day of June, 1955 being ‘ause by all other parties herein, i 
e first iesday of said month, between | Of those taxing inits above named 
e | o' cloc A.M. and 4 o'clock | ™4 intervene hereir and = sé ip the 
P.M r day at the courthouse door espective 1X ClalIms aalr sald 
f si I will offer for sale and | erty 
sell at public auction, to the highest bid You are hereby commanded to apy 
| fe sh, all of the right, title and | and defend such suit on the first Monday 
the said Hattie Lee Hodge and | after the expiration of Forty two (42) days 
Savings Institution in and to said | from and after the date of issuance here 
of, the same being the 4th day of July A 
Said sale is to be made by me to satisfy D., 195 which is the return day of suck 
e amount found to be due and owing on | Citation), before the Honorable Dis ‘ 
claim more fully described in the | LOUrt ora Judicial District f 7 - 
igment dered in the above styled and County Texas to be held t ne t 
bered uuse, together with interest, | house thereof, then and there ta sh 
ena s and costs of suit, and the pro- | cause hy judgment shall not be rendered 
eeds of said sale to be applied to the | for such taxes, penalties, interests and 
satisfact thereof, and the remainder, if | Costs nd condemning said property 
ny, to be paid over to said defendants ordering foreclosure of the constitution: 
Dated at Austin, Texas, this the %th| and statutory tax liens thereon for taxes 
y f May, 1955 due the Plai and the taxing units 
T. O. LANG, parties hereto who may inter- 
Sheriff of Travis County, Texas | vene herein, 1 inter 
is HENRY KLUGE, Deputy | penalties and 
i including t 
THE STATE OF TEXAS all costs 
COUNTY TRAVIS ed and 
ie oh me and by . . f said 
s € f Texas County 
Notice s hereby given as follows 4 ) 155 
TO. A. A. Flowers, and Rocellous Flow- O. T. MARTIN, JR 
s. both of whom reside in Travis County, Clerk of the District Court 
Texas, and Aaron Flowers, and the un- Travis County, Texas 
known owner or owners of the proper By (ts ELI GREER, Dep 
ereinafter described or any interest there- 
n he heirs and legal representatives and] THE STATE OF TEXAS 
the inkr n heirs and legal representa- | COUNTY OF TRAVIS 
tives of ea of the above named and In the name and by the authority of 
mentioned persons who may be deceased; the State of Texas 
and the corporate officers, trustees, re- | Notice is hereby given as follows: 
| ceivers and stockholders of any of the TO: Mary Miller, femme sole, whose 
above named or mentioned parties which] residence is unknown, and the unknowr 
may be corporations, defunct or other-]| owner or owners of the property herein- 
wise, together with the successors, heirs | after described or any interest therein; the 
and assigns of such corporate officers, | heirs and legal representatives and the 
trustees, receivers, and stockholders, and] unknown heirs and legal representatives 
any and all persons, including adverse !of each of the above named and men- 
laimants, owning or having or claiming) tioned persons who may be deceased; and 
any legal or equitable interest in or lien | the corporate officers, trustees, receivers 
ipon the following described property de-]| and stockholders of any of the above 
linquent to Plaintiff herein, for taxes, to- |] named or mentioned parties which may be 
wit: All that certain lot, tract, or parcel | corporations, defunct or otherwise, to- 
of land lying and being situated in the] gether with the successors, heirs and as- 
; County of Travis, State of Texas de-]| signs of such corporate officers, trustees, 
scribed as follows: Lot number nine (9), ] receivers, and stockholders, and any and 
in Block number nine (9) of Outlot num-Jfall persons, including adverse claimants, 
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Iss 1 pive ie r . 

$ f said ( t at t r 
Au r his M 
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¢ the District ‘ . 
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CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
STATE OF TEXAS 
I J a God Defendar 
a ered $ 
. mat : 
S ?) t ¢ ( T 
= ve r r 
t I ( Aus 
( i Te s at fore 
A.M f é rst Monda f 
42 days from tl ate of 
ere that ») Say, oO t 
‘ ,1. M Monday t 
2 f June, 1955, and answe the 
laintiff Caus Nu ' 
. which Pat Godoy » P ff 
J Godoy is defendant. filed g ; 
( the 9th da f May and 
whict aid suit sa fol- 
action and prayer fe udg- 
favor of Plaintiff and against 
for decree of divorce dissolv- 
i bonds of matrimony heretofore 
and w existing between said parties 
F tiff alleges cruel treatment on the 
part of defendant toward Plaintiff of such 
a nature as to render their further living 
gether as husband an wife altogether 
rt ‘ Plaintiff alleges that no 

m r property was accumulated. | 
I r further alleges that one child 

as born as issue of this marriage, to- 

t: Lo Godoy, a boy, 7 years of age 
and pla tiff asks that control and 1s- 
t f said child be given to defendant 
Plaintiff prays for costs of suit and re- 

general and special 

4 ] f which more fully appears 
I tiff's original petition on file this 
ffice, and to which reference is here 
made 

If this citation is not served within 90 
jays after date of its issuance, it shall be 
returned unserved 

WITNESS, 0. T. MARTIN, JR., Clerk 
f the District Courts of Travis County, 
Texas. 

Issued and given under my hand and 
the seal f said Court at office in the 
City of Austin, this the 9th day of May, 
108% 

195 
O. T. MARTIN, JR., 
Clerk of the District Courts, 
Travis County, Texas 
RB (a) 


ELI GREER, Deputy 
NOTICE OF SALE 

THE STATE OF TEXAS 

COUNTY OF TRAVIS 


By virtue of an order of sale issued out 
f the 98th Judicial District Court of 
Travis County, Texas on a judgment 
rendered in said court on the 2Ist day of 
May, 1954, in favor of Jiles W. Jackson 
and O. F. Jackson, Plaintiffs, against 
Hattie Lee Hodge and Mutual Savings 
Institution, Defendanta in Cause No. %9,- 
166, styled Jiles W. Jackson, et al, vs 
Lewis C. Holder, et al, on the docket of 
said court, and said order of sale to me 
directed and delivered as Sheriff of said 


County 
0. Lang, Sheriff of Travis County, 
did on the %h day of May, 1955, at 
:49 o'clock A. M., did seize and levy 
upon the following described lands, to- 
wit 
Being the center 49 feet running per- 
pendicular to the length and across Lots 
1 and 2 in Block 13 of the R. H. John 
Addition, Outlot 46, Division “B” of the 
City of Austin, Travis County, Texas, the 
map or plat of said R. H. John Addition 
being of record in Book 3, page 14 of the 


Map or Plat Records of Travis County, 
Texas, said center 49 feet being all of 
said Lots 1 and 2 less the north 50 feet 


thereof heretofore conveyed by Lewis C. 
Holder to J. M. Odom and wife, by deed 
dated August 7, 1947, recorded in Vol. 
871, page 25 of the Deed Records of 
Travis County, Texas, and less the south 
50 feet of said Lots 1 and 2 heretofore 
conveyed by the said Lewis C. Holder to 








ber forty-four (44) in Division “B”" of 


Gammel and Taylor's Subdivision to the 
City of Austin, Travis County, Texas ac- 
cording to the map or plat of said sub- 
division recorded in Plat Book 1, page 77, 
of the Plat Records of Travis County, 
Texas; and being the same property con- 


veyed to Aaron Flowers by Charles Wend- 


landt, Jr. by Deed dated December 27, 
1921 and recorded in Volume 413, page 
188, Deed Records of Travis County, 
Texas 

Which said property is delinquent to 
Plaintiff for taxes in the following 
amounts: $369.36, exclusive of interest, 
penalties and costs, and there is in- 
cluded in this suit in addition to the 


taxes all said interest, penalties and costs 


thereon, allowed by law up to and includ- 
ing the day of judgment herein. 

You are hereby notified that suit has 
been brought by the City of Austin as 
Plaintiff, against the above named per- 
sons, and the State of Texas and the 
County of Travis, as Defendants, by peti- 


tion filed on the 3rd day of January, 1955, 
in a certain suit styled City of Austin vs. 
A. A. Flowers, et al for collection of the 
taxes on said property and that suit is 
now pending in the District Court of 
Travis County 53rd Judicial District, and 
the file number of said suit is 100,203, that 
the names of all taxing units which assess 


and collect taxes on the property herein- 
above described not made parties to this 
suit are, NONE. 

Plaintiff and all other taxing units who 
may set up their tax claims seek recov- 
ery of delinquent ad valorem taxes on 


the property hereinabove described, and in 
addition to the taxes all interest, penal- 
ties, and costs allowed by law thereon up 
to and including the day of judgment 
herein, and the establishment and fore- 
closure of liens, if any, securing the pay- 
ment of same, as provided by law. 

All parties to this suit, including Plain- 
tiffs, Defendants, and Intervenors, shall 
take notice that claims not only for any 
taxes which were delinquent on said prop- 
erty at the time of this suit was filed 
but all taxes becoming delinquent thereon 
at any time thereafter up to the day of 
judgment, including all interest, penalties, 
and costs allowed by law thereon, may, 
upon request therefor, be recovered herein 
without further citation or notice to any 





owning or having or claiming any legal or 


equitable interest in or lein upon the fol- 
lowing described property delinquent to 
Plaintiff herein, for taxes, to-wit: All 
that certain lot or parcel of land lying 
and being situated in the County of 
Travis, State of Texas described as fol- 
lows: Fifty feet (59) by One hundred 
forty eight and one-half feet (148'44") out 


of the South Eastern Portion of Lot num- 
ber ten (10) in Block number fourteen (14) 
of the Maas Addition to the City of Aus- 
tin, Travis County, Texas according to 
the map or plat recorded in Volume “X” 
page 103, Deed Records of Travis County, 
Texas: and being the same property con- 
veyed to Mary Miller, femme sole, by 
Henry Harrison, and wife, Lizzie Harri- 
son by deed dated September 21, 1927, 
and recorded in Vol. 408, page 405, Deed 
Records of Travis County, Texas. 

Which said property is delinquent to 
Plaintiff for taxes in the following 
amounts: $126.89, exclusive of interest, 
penalties and costs, and there is included 
in this suit in addition to the taxes all 
said interest, penalties, and costs thereon, 
allowed by law up to and including the 
day of judgment herein. 


You are hereby notified that suit has 
been brought by the City of Austin as 
Plaintiff, against the above named per- 
sons, and the State of Texas and the 
County of Travis, as Defendants, by peti- 
tion filed on the 20th day of January, 
1955, in a certain suit styled City of 
Austin vs. Mary Miller, femme sole for 
collection of the taxes on said property 
and that suit is now pending in the Dis- 


trict Court of Travis County 53rd Judi- 
cial District, and the file number of said 
suit is 100,348, that the names of all tax- 
ing units which .assess and collect taxes 
on the property hereinabove described not 
made parties to this suit are, NONE. 

Plaintiff and all other taxing units who 
may set up their tax claims seek recov- 
ery of delinquent ad valorem taxes on 
the property hereinabove described, and 
in addition to the taxes all interest, penal- 
ties, and costs allowed by law thereon up 
to and including the day of judgment 
herein, and the establishment and fore- 
closure of liens, if any, securing the pay- 
ment of same, as provided by law. 

All parties to this suit, including Plain- 
tiffs, Defendants, and Intervenors, shall 





Tennyson, executive secretary. 
Jack Llewellyn’ represents. the 
wholesale tobacco dealers (who 
took a beating in the House with 
taxes on cigarettes, loose tobacco, 
and snuff). 
Carl Hardin Sr. 


is Manager 


org 
and lobbies for Private Truck Own- 


Assn. of Texas. His son, Carl 
Hardin, Jr,, is reading clerk of the 
Senate, lobbyist for the Texas So- 


ers 


ciety of Architects, and executive 
secretary of the Texas Dental 
Board 

Other lobbyists: Elmo Osborn, 


Texas Electric Cooperatives; Emi- 
Heinatz, Texas Social and Leg- 
Conference: Joe Steadham, 
Brotherhoods: E. E. Me- 


Ll€ 
, 

iSiative 

Railroad 


Adams, League of Texas Munici- 
palities; George M. Clark, Dairy 
Products Institute of Texas: Tom 
Pinkney, state firefighters; and Ray 
Cain, Texas Aggregates and Texas 
Ready Mixed Concrete Associa- 
tions 

D. H. Buchanan, Texas Trade As- 


sociation Executives; Clint Little, 
who has pushed through the Senate 
a bill that would advance the in- 
terests of Stewart Title Co., with 
vhich he is associated; Sen. John 
A. Rollins, insurance companies and 
truck lines: ex-Sen. Weaver Moore, 


trucK companies 








The State Bar, the League of 
Women Voters, the PTA, the Feder- 
ated Women’s Clubs, the Texas 
State Democratic Women’s Com- 
mittee, the Retail Grocers’ Assn., 
and other such organizations have 
legislative policies they seek to ad- 
vance 
t notice that claims not only for any 
taxes whic ere delinquent on said prop- 

at the time of this suit was filed but 
all taxes becoming delinquent thereon at 
any time thereafter up to the day of judg- 
ment, including all interest, penalties, and 
sts a wed by law thereon, may, upon 
t therefor, be recovered herein with- 
it further citation or notice to any par- 
ies |} n, and all said parties shall take 
tice of and plead and answer to all 
iims and pleadings now on file and 
which may hereafter be filed in said cause 
y all other parties herein, and all of 
those xing units above named who may 
intervene herein and set up their respec- 
tive tax claims against said property. 

You are hereby commanded to appear 
and defend such suit on the first Monday 
after the expiration of Forty two (42) 
days from and after the date of issuance 
hereof, the same being the 4th day of 
July A. D., 1955 (which is the return day 
of such citation before the Honorable 
District Court, rd Judicial District of 
Travis County, Texas, to be held at the 

rthouse thereof, then and there to 
show cause why judgment shall not be 
rendered for such taxes, penalties, inter- 
ests and costs, and condemning said prop- 
erty and ordering foreclosure of the con- 
stitutional and statutory tax liens thereon 
for taxes due the Plaintiff and the taxing 
inits parties hereto, and those who may 
intervene erein, together with all inter- 
est r: and costs allowed by law 
ip to and including the day of judgment 
herein, and all costs of this suit. 

Issued and given under my hand and 
seal of said court in the City of Austin, 


Travis County, Texas, this 20th day of 


May, A.D., 1955. 
O. T. MARTIN, JR., 
Clerk of the District Court 
Travis County, Texas 
By (s) ELI GREER, Deputy 
CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 


TO Foy G. Lilley Defendant, in the here- 
inafter styled and numbered cause: 

You are hereby commanded to appear 
before the 126th District Court of Travis 
County, Texas, to be held at the court- 
house of said county in the City of Aus- 
tin, Travis County, Texas, at or before 
10 o'clock A.M. of the first Monday after 
the expiration of 42 days from the date 
of issuance hereof; that is to say, at or 
before, 10 A.M. of Monday the 4th 
day of July, 1955, and answer the Ist 
Amended Petition of plaintiff in Cause 
Number 100,943, in which Sue Lee Lilley 
is Plaintiff and Foy G. Lilley is defendant, 
filed in said Court on the 19th day of May, 
1955, and the nature of which said suit 
as follows: 

Being an action and prayer for decree 
of divorce dissolving the bonds of matri- 
mony heretofore and now existing between 
said parties; Plaintiff alleges cruel treat- 
ment on the part of Defendant toward her 
of such a nature as to render their fur- 
ther living together as husband and wife 
altogether insupportable; Plaintiff further 
alleges that one child, a girl 5 years of 
age, born of said union, should be awarded 
to Plaintiff’s care and custody and that 
defendant be required to contribute to her 
support until said child reaches the age of 
18 years; Plaintiff further alleges that 
said parties acquired no community prop- 
erty; Plaintiff further prays for relief, 
general and special ; 

All of which more fully appears from 
Plaintiff's Original Petition on file in 
this office and to which reference is here 
made ; 

If this citation is not served within 90 
days after date of its issuance, it shall be 
returned unserved. 

WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR., Clerk 
of the District Courts of Travis County, 
Texas. 

Issued and given under my hand and the 
seal of said Court at office in the City 
of Austin, this the 19th day of May, 1955. 

O. T. MARTIN, JR. 
Clerk of the District Courts, 
Travis County, Texas. 
‘s) GEO. W. BICKLER, Deputy 


o'clock 


is 


By 


NOTICE OF INTENTION TO 
INCORPORATE A FIRM 
WITHOUT CHANGE OF NAME 

TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN 

Notice is hereby given that Ruth Micen- 
heimer, heretofore doing business under 
the firm name of Hospitality House at 
Alice, Texas, intends to incorporate such 
business without a change of the firm 
name after the expiration of thirty (30) 
days from this date, the 17th day of May, 
1955. The undersigned will only own one- 
third of the stock in the new corporation. 

HOSPITALITY HOUSE 
By (s) RUTH MICENHEIMER. Owner 
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